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BROKEN CADEXCES. 
AN ODE IN THREE PARTS. 
PART THIRD: THE CADENCES OF ART. 


I. 


I see Art’s archetypal forms 
In the prolific norms, 
With which all Nature swarms. 
The fir projected heaw’nward higher 
Becomes the Gothic spire ; 
Whose tip the setting sun lights up with fire: 
The ragged cliff, where eagles hover, 
Sailing upon strong-pinioned wing, 
With unsheathed eye their prey discover, 
Its path high standing, 
Ready precipitated to alight 
On it with lightning flight, 
Becomes the citadel 
Round which an outraged people swell, 
Their threats and bruit 
Dashed at its foot ;— 
As when a sullen sea 
Retires resentfully, 
Swallowing its wrath 
Along its backward path ; — 
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The baron there 
His pennon on the air, 
Gnashing his teeth, like wild beast in his lair. 


II. 


To cap the column, 
That fronts some temple solemn, 


I see the marble from the quarry’s womb 
To lily whiteness bloom ; 

Beneath the master’s stroke 

Become the classic laurel or the oak ; 


As alabaster pure 
The wrought entablature ; 
The stone unfold the while 
In lotus blossoms from the Nile ; 
In Nature’s various leaves and fruits, 
In scrolls and fronds and convolutes ; 
Acanthi curling in and out 
The capitals about ; 
The clusters of the vine, 
Which purple mantle, with their fragrant wine, 
Full-hanging as for golden chalice, 
In hall or palace, 
Where guests shall rise 
To pledge the light in beauty’s eyes, 
Festooned in many a place 
With native negligence and grace, 
And clinging to the stone, 
As though they thus had grown : 


The product of some arctic mould, 
Where Nature works her wonders manifold ; 


Makes crystal flowers 
J 
Through all the winter hours; 


The spectral dual of the spring, 
When life full-veined, comes back to everything. 


III. 


For Nature is but the Creator’s School of Art, 
Where He suggests the part 
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Left for the finite hand to do; 
Out of materials crude 
Around profusely strewed, 
After his models careless thrown, 
By which He would be known, 
To beautify the earth and make it new. 
As children who should play, they wrought 
In clay or stone 
In answer to their father’s thought. 
And God has domed the earth with blue, 
The arch with crystals fraught, 
Made forests grave, 
Outstretched their leafy architrave, 
And groined their intertwining branches 
brave ; 
Has pearled the grass with dew, 
And all for study brought. 
As He should say: 
“Thus dome your temples of a day; 
Your necklace string, 
From pearls that divers bring, 
From diamonds of the mine, 
That in the sunlight flash and shine.” 


IV. 


The twin cathedral steeples of Cologne, 
—That temple of white stone, 
Vhich casts its spectral shadows in the Rhine — 
Like two tall trees arise, 
Slow growing through the centuries, 
As when a pine from some prolific cone, 
Is left on mountain heights to tower alone ; 
Symmetrical in every line, 
Shad’wy, dim, and half-divine ; 
Complete at length, 
And graceful in their strength, 
And undulating to the eye, 
As two twin trees when light winds pass them 


by: 
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As fragile as the fabric of a dream, 
Or image in a stream, 
Yet of the wheeling earth a part — 
As though by the Creator meant, 
Original, constituent, 
And held by magnet to her central heart. 


Vv. 


Great Guido gets his hints 
Of morning tints ; 
Of floating forms, 
Which vital color warms ; 
Move on the air 
As though to it they native were, 
From clouds that drift him by, 
God’s artist-palette, set up in the Italian sky. 
In the Apollo Belvidere, 
Angelic, beautiful, severe, 
The sculptor could but mould 
After God’s model old, 
What first He did in his great masterpiece : 
The man original, 
Ere his disastrous fall. 
The arrow given release, 
The postured huntsman stands 
With muscled frame, 
And pulse the stone’s chill cannot tame ; 
The bow still in his hands, 
With sinews strung, 
Eternal, strong, and young. 
On wing the arrow flies 
And there the victim lies 
In his last agonies. 
The sculptor knocks 
At portals of the rocks ; 
The echoes wake, 
As though imprisoned there, 
Transcendent, fair, 
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Were some rare form, whose heart would bgeak, 
Unless allayed her long despair ; 
Unless she breathed this mortal air; 
Some captive creature of the seas, 
Entombed there through the centuries. 
He inward toils to liberate 
This white ideal from her fate ; 
Until his hidden thought 
Is to expression’s body wrought : 
Her very life and being caught; 
The grace which crowns his perfect art, 
Has pulsing life, and beating heart; 
And delicate and dainty stands, 
A dream in stone set free by mortal hands; 
Disrobed to day ; 
Her cold environment cut clean away. 


VI. 
I walked a city’s rounds alone, — 
A hamlet to a city grown, — 
Where I had once in boyhood played. 
The tiny brook revisited, 
Where many an hour in sport had sped ; 
The pool where I was wont to wade, 
Where I had headlong dared the shelving brim, 
And learned the art to swim. 
I could not find a spot 
To answer to my early thought; 
Proportions all were lost, 
My every recollection crossed ; 
Leaning awhile, 
Against the moss-grown stile, 
Which oft in glee I’d climbed, 
When childhood-limbed, 
With eyelids dim, 
I back to mem’ry brought 
Many a lad and little maid, 
Who tripped with me the everglade, 
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As once we sought 
The Mayflower and forget-me-not. 
Though still the same 
Earth’s outward look, 
To outward eye 
The hill, the sky, 
The purling brook, 
The sweet briar’s breath; 
I catalogued name after name, 
That had been starred by death. — 
I stood at length, beneath the statue in the park, 
And there my first companion came to mark : 
The man who shook the Senate in debate, 
Who saved the State! 
The rest were dead and gone, 
The man in bronze lived on. 
His form had walked through furnace-flame 
To be eternally the same. 
To me 
More real he, 
Than all the dead, than all the living small and 


great. 


Vil. 
Sam Adams standing there 
Upon yon Boston square, 

Is speaking still 

Across to Bunker’s Hill, 

His arms firm-braided with defiant will. 
What the great Webster thund’rous said, 
Was greater than the granite shaft above 

his head ; 

And what the Continental fathers wrought, 

ehind the fife and drum, 
Was greater than the sum 

Of the great Webster's greatest thought. 
Upon that sacrificial mount, 

The cost to them they did not count; 
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Death’s cup for man they quaffed ; 
d And so the morning sun 
That lately left the crumbling pyramid, 
. And all the mystery of death it hid, 
i That lately left the sphynx, half-buried in 
the sand 
Of that night-shadowed land, 
Irradiates yon shaft 
When first he leaves the sea, 
And when the day is done, 
And he sinks down to rest, 
In seas beyond the Great Republic’s mighty 
west, 
With bloom of immortality. 
At Gettysburg, what Lincoln said, 
The martyr’s aureole about his head, 
Bivouacked around, 
That cloud of witnesses in consecrated 
ground, 
He spoke, 
Because 
Of what he was; 
A lightning rift was made 
That rent the battle’s shade, 
And open vision came again 
From God to men. 
And still we give our thoughts a pause, 
At every periodic clause, 
As though we heard 
Some high prophetic word, 
A message from the Lord, 
Struck from a Hebrew prophet’s chord: 
The seer’s silence then he broke. 
He saw the final issues there 
Had come in answer to the bondsman’s prayer ; 
Were but the riper fruit 
Of Freedom’s uncorrupted root ; 
That smitten was that sea of blood, 





XUM 
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To let God’s Israel through dry-shod: 
His providential part 
Beyond the power of oratoric art; 
Beyond the gift and grace of schools, 
Beyond all rigid rules ; 
An inspiration given, 
As though anointed he of Heaven. 


VIII. 


The orator I see, poised like a figure grand, 
That’s cast in bronze, Time’s changes to withstand, 
An instant caught at rest, 
On thought’s high crest, 
Erect as on the ear his cadence calls, 
Like echoes far of waterfalls, 
That men may wake, 
And list’ning take 
Dimension of his larger thought 
And to the level of his flight be brought. 
Around the soul the spell 
He weaves what words can tell? 
An oracle, 
In whom the secrets of the future dwell; 
Eternity’s ambassador 
Whose accents knock at the soul’s door, 
And haunt her corridors forevermore. 
He speaks; each phrase by coming phrase 
outdone, 
Until thought’s steep is won. 
As when some tree that winter has encased, 
Its limbs with silver armor graced, 
The whole by crystal coat entwined, 
Uplifted by the wind 
Which all its twigs and branches twirls, 
Besprinkles pearls: 
The ear entranced before 
Still craving more. 
So speaks the Greek Demosthenes ; 
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Against the Macedonian plies his pleas: 

And so the Christian heralds come 

From Paul, through shining ranks of martyrdom, 
| To many a modern Chrysostom. 


IX. 


I love the poet’s verse, 
Whose measured cadences break like incoming 
Seas ; 
Stir me within, the while my outward sense they 
please ; 
Whose trumpet-tones rehearse 
Man’s deeds divine, 
In ev'ry pulsing line. 
Whose word within an echo wakes, 
As when along cathedral-aisles the organ breaks, 
And nerves the soul inspired to dare 
The deed it asks of God in prayer. 
In rapt Isaiah’s verse I see, 
The God-Man in humility ; 
The matchless Form appears, 
The First Born of earth’s coming years. 
To Shakespeare with expansive brow, 
The temple of his fine intelligence, 
The throne 
Where he sits king alone, 
The princely sceptred mind 
Of all the human kind, 
With all the world I bow, 
With gratitude intense, 
As though to me were opened some 
new sense. 
To Goethe bow, self-poised, self-centred and sus- 
tained, 
Like Jupiter on the Olympian height he’s gained, 
And sunning his colossal nature there, 
Luxurious in thought’s upper air. 
And bow to Coleridge, with his dreamy solitudes, 
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And tideful moods 
Of mystic utterance ; 
A Delphic seer in rhapsodie trance. 

And Wordsworth on his meditative task serene, 

With philosophic pause and mien, 

And introspective eye, 
I love to walk near by; 
Hear him discourse of boy and man, of eartl. 
and sky, 
And echoes catch from thought’s eternity. 
I love, too, lyric Robert Burns, 
To whom all Nature turns, 
With startled, virgin look 
To be set down within his book. 
And limping Byron, seamed and scathed, 
On climb voleanie, lava-pathed, 
With pilgrim wallet, and with staff, 
The Alps still echoing to his cynic laugh; 
Like some archangel, clipt of wing, 
But still intent to mount and sing. 
And Robert Browning, with his cumbered line, 
Big with enigma, and involved design, 

Bigger with brain ; 

An eagle’s flight along thought’s higher plain ; 
While men gaze up to see him there, 
Inhaling what to him is air, 

And panting in their half-despair. 

And his Elizabeth, 

His queen, 

Coequal throned by double right serene ; 
Twin star with him, holding her way 
Along the paths of day; 

Breathing alike the poet’s breath, 

And rising from her grief’s eclipse 

To taste love’s honey from his lips, 

And to defy the worst of death ; 

Her curl-encompassed head 
In Florence laid 
Beneath the sky 








~ 
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Of her adopted Italy, 


Where many a pilgrimage is made: — 
He lies with England’s greatest dead. 
And Alfred Tennyson, 
Man’s titled lord, God’s titled man in one. 
And Bryant, breathing woodland breath, 
With his immortal look on death. 
And brown-thrush Whittier, with his Quaker coat, 
And Holmes, the mocking-bird, with various note, 
And him, New England’s truest son, 
Primeval mass unbroke, 
That never felt the hammer’s stroke, 
Rose-tinted quartz in block, 
Thrown up by Puritanie shock, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
And him with song so ripe and mellow, 
The polished poet-priest, 
Whose barque comes always golden-fleeced, 
*Our German-English, sweet Longfellow. 
And e’en Walt Whitman, too, 
Wayward and rude 
Among the poets’ gentler brotherhood, 
Whose backwoods’ tramp befits America the 
new ; 
The stalwart poet on his western way 
To where Pacifie’s gate 
With ready fold 
On hinge of gold 
Does for the future wait, 
Flashing in light of dying day. 


X. 
I love to rise from sleep 
And seek creation’s Lord a room, 

In which to keep 
The daily passover, before to toil I go; 
To meet a fate I do not know. 
Ere yet the morning-red has made the mountains 

bloom, 
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I love the notes 
Of music on the morning air, 
Amid unbroken stillness there, 
Before earth’s denizens awake, 
And up their daily burdens take ; 
Before the morning’s hurried dash, 
The din of traffic and machinery’s crash. 
While yet the shadows cool 
Fall on the trembling pool, 
Ere yet a single nook is stirred 
By twitter of a bird, 
Or strident insect chord is twirred, 
I love the sound of cornet, viol, flute, 
When all things else are mute. 
Up from the valley far it floats 
As floats a prayer. — 
Without or fragrant pine, or gnarléd oak, 
Without the shock 
Of blasted rock, 
Without the hammer’s stroke, 
As shapely architecture to the skies, 
So have I heard a temple fair arise . 
Of close-compacted harmonies ; 
Its ground 
The depths of sound 
Profound ; 
The echoing vaults, 
Where human cadence halts: 
Its heights 
Pinnacled with angel flights, 
And floating far, 
As to some list’ning star. 
These are the structures high, that roll 
Their empire o’er the captive soul, 
Built by the great tone-architects, 
As man from stone cathedrals grand erects ; 
Rising in their eternal cadences 
As rise the earth around 
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In hymns of high degrees, 

The wakened seas. 
So Handel and so Haydn wrought 
Within the secret mines of thought ; 
Beethoven so, and Mendelssohn 
Built great tone-fabrics to the sun. 


XI. 


Where Titian once has laid his brush, 
My very breath I hush; 
Where Rubens’ canvas florid blows, 
With tint of flesh or tint of rose, 
I warm with spirit flush. 
I rev’rent stand below 
The work of Michael Angelo; 

Who Hebrew Moses wrought, 

The stone responsive to creative thought ; 
Who sprang St. Peter’s dome, 
Another sky beneath the blue of Rome. 

Alike on life-hued canvas, or in death-hued 

stone, 

I find not mortal man alone; 

I find the Hand which guides the hand, 
Which answers Art’s demand, 
As older hands are wont to guide 
The tiny palms which awkward slide 
And mar the page 
Of childhood’s pilgrimage : 
To Phidias and Thorwaldsen given, 
The one same gift of Heaven. 


XII. 


To think of woman as a flower 
To pluck from parent stem ; 
Made for the pastime of an hour, 
And not thy life with love to dower ; 
To clothe thee with diviner power, 
And hand in hand 
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With thee to stand 
Upon the borders of the Morning Land ; 
To think of woman as a star 
To wile from her high sphere afar, 
Thy hand to gem, 
Thy head to diadem, 
A slave to kiss thy garment’s hem; 
And not thy goodlier counterpart, 
With God to share thy heart, 
Thy power to beautify the earth with truest art; 
Is to deny life’s best beatitude. 
For man alone is never man; 
’T is fracture of God’s plan, 
Not so the primal purpose ran: 
Else Eden’s solitude 
Had been the greater good. 
As his is true her note of song, 
Her artist touch as light, its stroke as 
strong ; 
Her speech 
Thought’s rudiments can teach ; 
Alike thought’s higher realm can reach. 


XIII. 


The widow clad in solemn serge, 
Of weeping always on the verge, 
As though to nurse her grief 
Were her reiief, 
Her lids oft wet 
To think some time she may forget : 
A babe within her arms 
Made up of dimpled charms, 
And innocent alarms, 
Across whose face the lights and shadows play 
As on an April day; 
Plucking his mother by the ear, 
And playing with the pictures in her eyes, 
And feigning his fictitious ecstasies ; 











XUM 
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Her red-ripe lips 
With tiny finger-tips 
Aside disposing, 
Her teeth of snow disclosing, 
And asking questions which she does not 
hear ; 
Her glance oft far-away, 
As though some destiny forbade on earth her stay ; 
As though her soul were stirred 
By some strange voice she heard ; 
As though there were some beckoning hand 
unseen, 
That still would intervene, 
Reluctantly she lives. But ere she dies, 
This babe that now his cunning plies, 
To wile the sorrow from her eyes, 
Has grown to fame the power of death defies: 
Her face delineated as a saint, 
Madonna or a Magdalen, 
That draws the gaze of men; 
Or framed her grief to song, 
Such as the ages will prolong; 
Or draped her matron form to stand, 
Symbolic at the gateway of some noble land 
With Freedom’s torch uplifted high 
To catch the alien’s eye. 


XIV. 


The truant lad with dimpled cheek and chin, 
And school-books satchel-cased, or elbowed in, 
And idle brain, 
You seek to stimulate in vain, 
And schemes chaotic all innumerable 
No tongue can tell ; 
His text-books thrown aside, 
And threatened penalties defied, 
Lies basking in the sun, 
His task not done; 
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While tingling warm his lazy blood he feels, 
From head to heels. 
He gathers daisies in his hands, 
And weaves them into chains and bands ; 
An idle tune he whistles, 
Then snuffs the breath of new-blown thistles ; 
Or puffs the ripe ones on the air, 
To scatter everywhere, 
And leave their seeds 
On farmers’ meads; 
He durst not seek the town, 
Until the sun goes down. 
Self-exiled he 
Through larger liberty. 
Some day, you leave him at a college-gate, 
As though to his uncertain fate, 
Youth’s bloom upon his cheek, 
His upper lip scarce brown 
‘ With manhood’s down, 
And back to business go ; 
The next, the lad you seek, 
You'd scarcely know. 
He stands a man, 
Equipped your equal, stretch you how you can, 
Is iron-muscled, where your arm is weak, 
Erect on legs, 
To try his muscle the spectator begs; 
Has new ways of pronouncing Greek ; 
Can Darwin and can Huxley quote; 
Is first-stroke of the College boat, 
Thinks it is not good form to vote; 
Can turn your logic inside out; 
Like Hamlet he can spout, 
Can strut the stage, 
Soliloquize and rage, 
As though he knew life’s every page. 
To trip him up, in vain you seek, 
Though you on him your worn-out learning wreak. 
For Art has done her perfect work in him, 
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Taught him each modern fashion, modern whim; 

Informed his brain, and muscled every limb; 

And filled him with life’s wine up to the very 
brim. 


XV. 


Nature is but a foster-mother to the child, 
Who haunts her precincts fatherless ; 
She cannot comfort his distress, 
The secret of it cannot guess. 
And when his heart she has beguiled 
With all the richness of her hoard, 
Brought him the treasures of the seas, 
His every sense to please ; 
Lapped him in luxury and ease ; 
Brought oil to make his face to shine, 
And mantling wine, 
That he may dream himself divine ; 
Taught him the poet’s rhythmic phrase, 
The artist’s imitative ways; 
And drugged him with her fulsome praise, 
His thirst she cannot slake, 
His heart still keeps its ache. 
Uncomforted, 
He lays his head 
Within her lap, and sobbing cries 
To think of past remembrances ; 
Of aspirations fond 
His finite powers beyond ; 
Of vanished gleams 
From out his childhood dreams; 
Of many a purpose crossed, 
Of many a presence lost. 
And though his brow she kiss 
With mother-fervor warm, 
And stroke his hair 
To ease discomfort there, 
His secret woe to share; 
VOL. VI. — NO. 31. 2 
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She has no magic charm or bliss, 
Within the domains of her power 
She has no dower; 
She has no fascinating form 
Of white-armed wife or supple child, 
However fair and undefiled, 
That can console 
The yearning of his soul; 
Make him heart-whole; 
Make him forget 
The echoes lingering in his bosom yet. 


XVI. 
Though Art and Nature strive in vain 
To ease man’s pain, 
Before the night shall fold 
The earth to rest 
And set her stars as tapers at the head 
Of some queen-sleeper dead, 
The troubles of whose breast 
Have met their last arrest, 
Whose pulse of pride 
Has fluttered out and died; 
Before the sinking sun shall flush with red 
The mountains eold, 
As when a radiance faint 
Passes across the face 
Of some departing saint, 
And leaves it touched to a celestial 
grace, 
*Tis mortal’s privilege to kneel again, 
And tell to God life’s struggles and life’s pain; 
To gird himself anew 
For what he has on earth to do; 
For what he has on earth to dare, 
By humble prayer ; 
Before he sleep to be forgiven, 





And shrived by the Great High-Priest for Heaven. 
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XVII. 
The worlds that wheel in light, 
Set in the deep-blue vistas of the night, 
Are rounded by a law 
Which knows no fleck or flaw: 
The law that forms the pearl 
That’s pendent in the ear 
Of some proud daughter of an earl, 
Who walks an orange-blossomed bride, 
Her plighted lover by her side, 
Proud with all her father’s pride; 
With all the pride of the ancestral tide 
That stains : 
The purple of her veins; 
Which quick responsive flushes 
Her cheek with virgin blushes ; 
Sends hints of the unfolding rose 
Across her temples’ snows ; 
Or lights her kindling eyes 
With oldtime chivalries : 
The law that forms the drop 
That quivers in the daisy’s top ; 
That forms the tear, 
That beads upon the face of some poor girl, 
Distracted by unreal fear: 
Some threat of mate 
Ingrate, 
Or frown of man severe: — 
And God himself, had He no plan 
In making man? 
No purpose to fulfill 
In human life and human will? 
And when in that first image made, 
Man is again arrayed, 
And stands symmetrical, 
The noblest of God’s creatures all, 
Is this some accident ? 
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An arrow shot that overwent 
The mark, or fell half-spent ? 


XVIII. 
Some airy dome to spring, 
To shape Apollo by the chisel’s stroke, 
Cut out of marble rare 
An Ariadne fair, 
To dare the poet’s rhythmie flight 
Till lost to common sight, 
And high majestic numbers sing ; 
To pile up consecrated stone, 
To be o’erthrown 
As some ephemeral thing 
By shiver of the troubled planet which she momentary 
feels, 
Majestic onward as she wheels; 
To gather heaps of pelf, 
Hide them in coffers, pile them on the shelf ; 
Was it for this, God out of silence broke, 
Creation’s final mandate spoke, 
And made the man in likeness to Himself ? 
Climbed up Creation’s stair, 
And left him crowned and princely there ? 


XIX. 
In white effulgence almost hid, 
Excess of light 
Too clear for sight, 
There stand the Alps, 
Like hooded monks, who chant all night 
In monotone 
Hymns for the ear of God alone: 
Lifting their snowy scalps 
The stars amid; 
The stars which nightly rise and fall, 
As though to weave their coronal. 
There stand the Alps ; against their timbered feet, 
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Where wood and hamlet meet, 
Man’s surging life, 
His insect toil and strife, 
Breaking in little spray, 
Then dying on the air away. 
The glacier purple-pale, 
Goes grinding to the vale; 
On its unnoticed pilgrimage, 
Descending to the very edge 
Of sheltered chalet sweet ; 
Where’er its liberated waters flow, 
Tingling the face of beauty to a glow, 
Feeding the roots of vines and flowers 
Through all the summer hours ; 
Cooling the brow that beads 
Responsive to earth’s daily needs ; 
Tossing the tiny ships 
That childhood in its water dips; 
And stealing to the lower vale 
With benedictions that do never fail. 
There stand the Alps; deep-rooted where 
the earth 
Had out of chaos its vuleanic birth ; 
Felt first primeval throes, 
And into order rose. 
There stand the Alps; when daylight comes 
and goes 
Empurpled in their lone repose ; 
As though God kissed their peaks anew, 
When day first broke and when withdrew ; 
As earth’s true fatherhood 
Kisses home’s little brood, 
To show ’t is reconciled 
To ev'ry sev'ral wayward child ; 
The Alps, God’s unpolluted shrines 
Where on death’s cold confines, 
He sets his everlasting signs ; 
To touch man’s soul to issues high, 
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And fit him for the sky. 

And thus strong and immaculate, 

They seem Heaven’s solid gate, 

The while his art goes crumbling to its fate. 


XX. 


Will come the fateful hour 


When all the fabrics of man’s puny power, 
That build themselves in earth, or skyward tower, 


His temples and cathedrals grand, 
Far-sought from every land, 
His spires prolonged that pierce so high, 
His domes that simulate the sky 
Shall all in common ruin lie; 
His statues topple down, 
His pillars lose their ornamental crown, 
His colonnades be overthrown, 
And his entablatures shall fractured be, 
As though in veriest mockery ; 
Like childhood structures by the sea 
The swelling tides efface 
And leave no sign or trace. 
Become as his creations must, 
Like other dust; 
Go back again from sight and sense 
To the first elements; 
To Time’s last tomb, 
In Nature’s hungry womb ; 
Himself alone 
Still to be known 
Sole heir of immortality. 
Beyond the art of Rome or Greece, 
His Maker’s masterpiece ; 
Greater than poet’s thought ; 
Than Tliad and the Odyssee, 
With swell like the Agean sea; 
Than Dante’s love that lives in verse 
For all the ages to rehearse ; 
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Than Shakespeare’s vast, dramatic throng, 
Than Milton’s sole, high-thoughted song ; 
Fairer than statue out of marble wrought, 
Grander than grandest temple to perfection brought ; 
Than Carnak’s fane or Parthenon, 
Than life on canvas or than life in stone; 
His aspirations satisfied 
In Him who was and is and once on Calvry died! 


XXI. 


Than is St. Peter’s dome, 
The pride of Rome, 
Fane forth from pagan fragments brought, 
Greater the brain, 
Which wrought 
With throes of pain 
That span’s creative thought ; 
That swung its arches in the air, 
And left them there, 
As yet when they were not; 
As flexible to sight, 
As though of rays of palpitating light. 
@ And God 
Is greater than the skies He stretched abroad, 
The seas He hollowed with his hands, 
The islands and the continental lands ; 
Suggests Himself to finite eyes, 
Then hides in His infinities. 
Dwells He in man, 
And not beneath St. Peter’s span. 
Of that celestial land of lands, 
That house not made with hands 
We read: No temple stands within, 
No altar smokes for sin, 
No chimes cathedral with their vibrant powers, 
Pulsate the golden summer hours, 
Where by Life’s River stands the Tree, 
Whose leaves drop balm, 
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Man’s woes to soothe, his griefs to calm ; 
Whose ripest fruit is immortality. 
The Lamb that once was slain, 
Still signed with Calv’ry’s sevenfold stain, 
He is the temple; and the pillars are 
Gathered from near and far, 
From all climes neath the sun 
In Him whose death makes all things one: 
The saints in light, 
Who’ve washed their robes and made 
them white, 
And breathe with Him that upper air, 
Transfigured fair. 
And man, 
He is the culmination of God’s plan, 
The prototype, 
When all things now are ripe: 
At length, complete, 
The Universe beneath his feet, 
Made one and whole, 
And mirrored in his soul; 
The good, the beautiful, the true 
In Nature, Life, and Art, ] 
Fulfilling each its part,. 
Ever the same, yet ever new, 
Running the whole Creation through, 
Breaking no more, as break the seas, 
Time’s cold, discordant cadences, 
But, by long patience tempered sweet, 
Eternal taught to rise, 
In sovereign harmonies, 
And blend in one 
Around the Great Creator’s throne. 
J. E. Rankin. 
Howard University, Washington. 


























POLITICAL NECESSITY OF A FEDERAL ELECTION 
LAW. 


THE most vital question ever before the American people is 
the so-called negro problem with all the complications growing 
out of it. Recent race troubles, largely the result of political 
differences, make it very evident that peace will never exist be- 
tween the two races, South, till this question approaches some 
sort of settlement. Socially and commercially the negro ques- 
tion needs no helping hand, it will adjust itself; politically 
never. There must be some external influence brought to bear 
upon the Southern white voter or political manipulator to force 
him to recognize the colored voter as a political factor. More 
than once already, the Democratic politicians of the South 
have publicly declared that they will never tamely submit to 
the negro’s free exercise of the right of suffrage, as that suffrage 
might result in what is called negro supremacy. From this it may 
be inferred that fraud, intimidation, and violence will continue 
in the future as in the past. The negro as a citizen and voter 
cannot live peaceably unprotected below Mason and Dixon’s 
line. This is a plain statement of the case. It matters not how 
well educated, how rich and prosperous, how quietly disposed he 
may be, he must eschew everything savoring of polities or 
take the consequences. White minorities must rule ; black ma- 
jorities must submit, though in Congressional apportionment 
they must be counted in. This is the verdict of all Southern 
Congressmen who have written or spoken on Southern elections. 
What then? Can we hope or ever expect a change under such 
circumstances ? 

“Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly”?! speaks in no uncer- 
tain tone and to the point when it says : — 


It is ridiculous to talk of fair elections in Mississippi [and it might 
have added, in any other Southern State] in the light of General 
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Chalmers’ experience as the Republican candidate for Governor. He 
has retired from the canvass, and does so because he found that the 
doors of the court-house and public halls which were readily opened 
to Demoeratie speakers were locked against him whenever he under- 
took to make an address in the State. He was begged by prominent 
colored and white Republicans to refrain from making a canvass for 
fear that as a result negroes would be massacred by Democratic bull- 
dozers, and their blood would be charged to General Chalmers’ ean- 
vass. What a condition of affairs this is in “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 

And yet Mugwump and Democratic newspapers in the country are 
perpetually insisting that the ballot and the canvass are as free in the 
South as in the North. It is a standing reproach to the American 
people that in any State of the Union free speech is denied and a free 
ballot suppressed. If the Republican party in control of this admin- 
istration and with a majority, small as it is, in both Houses of Congress 
does not promptly seize the opportunity to right a great wrong, then the 
Republican party will fall far short of the expectation of its support- 
ers, and will tarnish a record that thus far is without spot or blemish. 

It is a matter of deep regret to many that President Harrison 
in his annual message to Congress did not take more radical 
ground in regard to Southern elections, and at the same time 
recommend national control of elections for representatives. 
Though he has given the country an able docum nt in all other 
respects, in this he has fallen far below the hopes and expec- 
tations of many of his firmest supporters. 

As relates to freedmen’s rights there is but the following brief 
statement in the President’s message : — 


The power to take the whole direction and control of the election of 
the members of the House of Representatives is clearly given to the gen- 
eral government. A partial and qualified supervision of these elec- 
tions is now provided for by the law, and in my opinion this law may 
be so strengthened and extended as to secure on the whole better re- 
sults than ean be attained by a law taking all the processes of such 
elections into federal control. The colored man should be protected 
in all of his relations to the federal government, whether a litigant, a 
juror, or witness in our courts, as an elector for member of Congress, 
or as a peaceful traveler upon our interstate railways. 


So far as he goes, the President has taken high ground upon 
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the race question, which clearly shows that he fully realizes the 
importance as well as the magnitude of the subject. This will 
doubtless have a soothing effect upon that class of negroes in- 
clined to oppose the administration on the ground that it is in- 
different to their wrongs and ignores their grievances. 

The President is without doubt sincere, and believes that the 
desired end will be reached in the manner described by himself, 
but there is a vast number of the contrary belief — that no 
tinkering with or extension of existing laws will prove half so 
effectual as an iron-clad federal election law, placing the entire 
supervision of said elections under federal control. A partial 
control will be worse than no control at all; for it will simply 
exasperate the South and excite an intensely bitter feeling 
against the blacks who constitute the mainstay of the Republi- 
‘an party in that section. 

Race hatred and race antipathy are of such a nature that to 
deal timidly with this question is simply to invite further vio- 
lence and encourage an increasing disregard for law. 

Shall Congress pass a Federal Election Law? is the question. 
In the light of these and many other facts that 1 cannot now 
mention, | answer most emphatically, Yes. To fail to do this 
would be to commit a greater blunder than the withdrawal of the 
federal troops from the South by President Hayes. 

It is not a question of likes and dislikes, nor is it one of ex- 
pediency merely, but it is rather the imperative demand of jus- 
tice to all concerned. The Republican members of Congress 
should act accordingly, though they may prefer not to touch the 
subject at all, and may rather see the matter vainly strive to 
regulate itself to the end that the Southern people be allowed 
to manage their own political affairs without outside interfer- 
ence. Qur past experiences show the fallacy of any such posi- 
tion. Fair play to all men without regard to color or polities is 
now out of the question. If the negro could be eliminated 
from the body politic; if his influence as a political factor could 
in any way be neutralized so as to make him a nonentity, the 
matter would end there. The bugaboo of so-cailed negro 
supremacy would have no more terror for the South than it has 
for the North. But this cannot be at least for the present, 
hence the issue must be squarely met and that very soon. 
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It seems to me that the objections which have been raised, 
namely, that such a law as Congress is asked to pass will in- 
volve a needless expenditure of money, and that it will produce 
a sort of centralization of power, are all of little force and 
importance as compared with the great wrong to be righted 
and the necessity of sustaining such a principle at whatever 
cost. This, however, is the plea of the Democracy, the Mug- 
wumps, and a class of lukewarm Republicans who are very little 
interested as a rule in good government or fair elections. It is 
the negro’s desire that there shall be no failure on the part of 
Congress to act in this matter, and speedily. It is for the inter- 
est of the country, North and South ; it is for the interest of the 
American people, black and white, that there shall be in every 
section of our land a free ballot and a fair count. Many of 
our Congressmen have fully expressed themselves upon the 
subject, and have by tongue and pen advocated the passage of a 
federal election law. The Hon. Cabot Lodge says,! among 
other things, in speaking on this question : — 


There is another matter more important than any tariff can be 
which is certain to receive the careful consideration of Congress, al- 
though it played but a slight part in the last campaign. This is the 
question of protecting the ballot by suitable legislation. Public atten- 
tion has been drawn more and more of late years to this vital subject. 
and several of the States have made great efforts to guard the purity 
and honesty of the ballot by the most careful and elaborate legislation 
that could be devised. . . . There is no desire anywhere to revive the 
sectional animosities of the war, but there is a very general wish and a 
widespread determination, among the people of the North at least, to 
have a fair ballot throughout the length and breadth of the land. 
There is, of course, no doubt of the power of Congress to pass a fed- 
eral election law for the purpose of regulating the elections which de- 
cide the choice of electors and members of Congress. There can be 
almost as little question of the expediency of a simple but efficient 
statute which shall make federal elections as honest as it is possible 
to make them by legal provisions. 


If the Republican Congressmen as a whole could be induced 
to take the same view of the subject as does Mr. Lodge, there is 


1 North American Review for September. 
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little doubt as to the result. My own views are the same as his, 
and I believe that every other subject should be made second to 
this —free elections in the South and fair treatment of the 
negro. Congress has a duty to perform in this matter and it 
cannot afford to evade it. The nation looks to it to be saved 
the disgrace of such wholesale frauds as well as from future 
complications which are sure to arise from its negligence in this 
particular. The repetition of a few examples will not be out of 
place, for while they serve to refresh our minds they will im- 
press the enormity of these frauds and deepen the importance of 
the measure under discussion. I take South Carolina, General 
Hampton’s own State, as a conspicuous example. According 
to the census of 1880 we note the following : — 





| | Males 21 years 














é | é | of age. | and over. 
a os 2 | | 
a | = fT 
Po} | = | 8 | White. | Colored. 
j | | 
| | | | 
First Congressional District . . . 118,803 (53,811 64,992 |12,445 | 13,884 
} | | 
Charleston County as follows : | | 
Parish of St. Philips and St. | 
Michael, including the: City of | 
Charleston. . . . . . . « | 57,167 |22,874 28,208 | 5,876} 6,738 
Township of Mt. Pleasant . . 783 304 479 | 80 99 
Moultrieville . . | 661 | 459 202 | 104 41 
Summerville . . | 636 | 431 205 98 38 
Colleton County, as follows: . . | 19,251 | 
Township of Bells . . . . . | 1,968 | 1,207 761 241 148 
Barns. .... | 1,990 760 | 1,230 189 207 
a 877} 427) 450) 102 83 
Dorchester . . . 2,658 | 971) 1,687 | 198 | 354 
George er er ae 2,028; 713 wold 152 | 286 
Givham ... . | 1,306) 403 903. | 87 | 206 
Heyward. . . } 1,748 | 1,167 581 251 | 129 
Kozer..... | 1,490 | 641| s49| 134] 165 
Sheridan . | 1612) 776 | 836) 163) 170 
Verdier .... 3,554 | 2,553 | 2,001 | 340 449 
Orangeburg County, as follows: . | 27,761 | | | 
Township of Branchville . . . | 2,010) 667) 1,343) 153 | 251 
CawCaw. . .. | 2881! 864) 2,017} 190 398 
Cow Castle . . . | 1,49] 361) 788) 71 136 
Edisto . 2. t 2 541 | 494! 100 101 
Elizabeth. . . . 2,116 | 768 | 1,358 157 | 267 
Goodland. . . . 2,681 | 1,182 | 1499 | 234 253 
Hebron... . 960 510 | 450 | 96 | 83 
Liberty .... 1,215 | 621| 504] 122 141 
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Males 21 years 
6 of age. aud over. 
ae Be 9 tect bw 
a = 3 
B Ee 5 | White. Colored. 
Orangeburg County (continued). 
Township of Middle 1,663 548 | 1,115 130 211 
New Hope 1,267 272 995 57 173 
Orange 6,046 | 1,760 | 4,286 417 852 
Union . } 1,418] 381 | 1,037 79 184 
Willow | 1,748 978 | 770 204 149 
Zion | 1,572] 576 | 996 O4 196 
Lexington County | 18,564 , ie 096 iin Ye 7,468 ~ | 2,346 1,426 
Second Congressional District | 136,748 SI, 266 |85,482 114s6 16,285 
ae | | 
Colleton County, as follows : 4,194 | 
Township of Broxon 2 Bi | 1,207 | 1,110 168 
Warren 1877 966 911 153 
Hampton County 18,741 | 6,286 |12,455 | 2,427 
Barnell County 39,857 | 138,853 | 26,004 4775 
Aiken County 28,112 |12,936 |15,176 3,112 
Edgefield County 45,844 |16,018 ous | 5,648 
Third Congressional District 131,569 ae 3 leaves 12,707 
—_ ee | 
Abbeville County 40,815 138,172 |27,643 | 5,053 
Newberry County 26.497 | 8,236 | 18, 261 56 3,542 
Anderson County 33,612 |18,747 | 14,865 | 8.86% 2,636 
Oconee County 16,256 (11,955 | 4301 | 2,386 764 
Pickens County 14,389 | 10,678 | 3,716 | 2,149 712 
| | | 
Fourth Congressional District 167,230 |79,633 |87,597 (17,670 | 16,985 
| | 
Greenville County 37,496 |22.983 ]14,513 | 4,891 | 2,85 
Laurens County . 29,444 111,756 |17,688 | 2,627 | 3,21: 
Fairfield County . ; 27,765 | 6,885 |20,880 , 1,683 | 3,968 
Spartanburg County, except Town- | 
ships of White Plains and Lime- | | 
stone Springs 34,193 }22,282 |11,910 | 4,829 | 2,889 
Union County, except, Townships | 
of Gowdeysville and — | | 
ville . 18,641 | 7,459 |11,182 | 1,645 | 2,069 
Richland County, as follows: 19,692 
Township of Centre 3,874 | 2,164 | 1,710 | 449 Bes) 
Columbia . 13.083 | 5135 | 748 | 1380) 1838 
Uppen . 2,735 | 969 | 1,766 216 | 349 
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These figures explain themselves. In the First and Second 
Congressional Districts the total population is 118,803 and 
136,748 respectively, of which in the First 64,992 are colored, 
and 53,811 are white; in the Second 85,482 are colored, and 
51,266 are white; negro voters in the First, 13,884, white 
voters 12,445; in the Second, negro voters 16,283, white 
11,446. In the First the excess of negro voters is about 1440, 
in the Second about 4,837. In the Third District, according to 
the same census, the white vote exceeds that of the negro by 
something more than 600; in the Fourth by a little more than 
650 votes. It will be observed that, according to the above 
table, the negro population in the Third and Fourth Districts 
is greater than that of the white by at least 4,000 and 7,900 re- 
spectively, and yet their vote as recorded is less than that of the 
whites. There is evidently a mistake somewhere, and the same 
methods employed to count the negro out in other portions of 
that State are adopted in the Districts referred to. I believe 
that the order of the figures which record the vote ought to be 
reversed, giving the 600 and 650 votes to the negroes in those 
two districts. 

There are now in the six States of Georgia, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South Carolina about 
1,720,000 males of voting age, and forty-three representatives 
in Congress. In 1888 only 785,185 votes were polled, making 
one representative for every 18,260 votes cast. Turning from 
the South to the North, we find that it takes about 42.457 votes 
to send one representative to Congress; that is to say, twelve 
Northern and Western States with a voting population of 
about 4,485,000 have only 88 Representatives. This has been 
justly regarded as a flagrant and open violation of the Constitu- 
tion, a constant humiliation of the North, a disgrace to a repub- 
lican government, and a menace to the peace and welfare of the 
country. If we adopt the Southern ratio, the twelve States of 
the North ought to have 204 representatives instead of 88. 
This disparity should not be tolerated, because it is both unjust 
and unconstitutional. It is due to the evil practices we have 
mentioned as so well known in the South — fraud, intimidation, 
and ballot-box stuffing. 
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e “Indianapolis Journal” makes these very striking re- 
The “ Ind polis J 1” makes tl triking 
marks : — 


The Republican party by its origin, its principles, its traditions, and 
its platforms is committed to deadly war against this gigantic evil, and 
to right it if possible. . . . The important question is how to right the 
wrong. ‘The Republican party cannot be true to itself unless it at 
least attempts to apply some remedy. The failure of the attempt 
would be far less disgraceful than the failure to make it. 


Governor Foraker has on more than one occasion emphasized 
the same opinion, and has vigorously declared that if the Re- 
publican party should at this date neglect to do its duty toward 
the negro, it would deserve defeat. Senators Sherman, Chan- 
dler, and others are on record as having likewise advocated at 
various times measures looking to a speedy adjustment of 
Southern election troubles. 

These measures ought not to be regarded as partisan, though 
the Republican party may be forced to take the initiative. 
They are measures in which all good citizens ought by right to 
be interested, and to the carrying out of which they ought to feel 
morally bound to lend a helping hand. It is becoming a serious 
matter, and the negroes themselves are greatly aroused, to 
the significant extent of holding special conferences and organ- 
izing leagues with special reference to their relative political 
condition. In this they are perfectly justifiable. Wise and 
judicious discussion will assist rather than retard any move- 
ment. There are many of both races who advocate not only 
sturdy and unyielding, but even aggressive and retaliatory 
resistance in these matters. But at no time would I advocate 
violence where it can be avoided, and where better results can 
be secured through other channels, as I believe they can. Yet 
the constant repetition of outrages upon black voters by which 
the defeat of the Republican ticket is brought about in every 
Southern State, demands immediate action from authoritative 
quarters — peaceable if possible, by force if necessary. 

As a ease in point I take a recent election in Louisiana — 
the Third Congressional District, where there is a large Repub- 
lican majority composed chiefly of negroes. If the colored 
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voters had not been terrorized, and if the same freedom of bal- 
lot had not been allowed there as in the North, Mr. Minor, the 
Republican candidate, would have been overwhelmingly elected. 
But thousands of negroes, simply to save their lives, refused 
to cast a ballot; to vote wasdeath. This the blacks fully un- 
derstood. As a result they voluntarily disfranchised them- 
selves. It is said that within a week of the election more than 
four hundred negroes were flogged to intimidate them and keep 
them from the polls. The success of this method appears in the 
Democratic majorities, and the Republican defeat. Many of 
the most prominent Southern leaders make no denial of these 
facts, but rather advocate such methods as a matter of neces- 
sity. A clear statement of the case from a Southern standpoint 
is made by Senator Morgan.! We are told that to disfranchise 
the negro is morally right, and we are further made to under- 
stand that for the present at least we may expect a continuance 
of the practices to prevent a fair poll. 

These views are not confined to men. of Southern birth and 
breeding alone, but there is a similar feeling in the North. I 
have observed that when men of Northern extraction do espouse 
the cause of the South, they as a rule “ out-Herod Herod” in 
bitterness and intolerance. This is the condition of things that 
confronts the American negro to-day. 

With a divided North and solid South it is utterly out of the 
question to suppose that these election difficulties can be settled 
in any other way than through national intervention. I think 
it may be regarded as certain that the South does not intend to 
recognize the negro voter asa political factor either in state or 
national elections until forced to do so, especially as long as 
there are negro majorities in any of the Southern States. The 
demand, therefore, for radical legislative measures to insure hon- 
est election everywhere is all the more imperative. 

W. 5S. SCARBOROUGH. 

Wilberforce University. 
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THE ELSMERE CHURCH FOR VAGUE CHRISTIANS. 


THE most remarkable of the moral symptoms of the present day is the 
great craving for religious sympathy and codperation amongst those who 
have hardly any common intellectual convictions on the subject of religion, 
except the conviction that the foundations are crumbling away under the old 
Christian churches, and that it is extremely difficult to find new foundations 
which are not doomed to crumble away too. The letter and circular con- 
tained in a recent number of the “ Pall Mall Gazette ’’ concerning the 
Christian Theists who are going to set up their abode for atime in the 
northern wing of University Hall, Gordon Square, London, are con- 
vineing proofs that at the present time, no less than eighteen or nineteen 
centuries ago, men are “ feeling after God if haply they may find Him,” 
and are saying to each other in subdued tones, that in that search they must 
not expect too much. The new religious society is to be the rallying-point 
“for all those to whom Christianity, whether by inheritance or process of 
thought, has become a system of practical conduct, based on faith in God 
and on the inspiring memory of a great teacher, rather than a system of 
dogma based on a unique revelation.” And after explaining that the inten- 
tion is to give popular teaching in the Hall on the results of the modern 
criticism of the Old and New Testaments, as well as to find a common 
ground for religious action on the misery and irreligion of West-Central 
London, they go on to say : — 


In conclusion, we appeal for help in carrying out such a scheme to all those 
who have at heart the adaptation of the faith of the past to the needs of the 
present, — who desire to live their lives in the faith and fear of God, and in the 
memory of his noblest servants on earth, — while holding with a firm conviction 
that God is manifest, not in miracle or special revelation, but in law and in the 
ever-widening experience of the conscience ; not in the arbitrary selection of indi- 
viduals or nations as special channels of grace, but in the free communication of 
Himself, through the life of reason and the spirit, and under lower or higher 
forms of faith, to all his creatures. But every religious conviction requires a 
corresponding form of action, or it is apt to become starved and withered. Men 
want the help of their fellow-men, they need to feel themselves members one of an- 
other, heirs of a common hope and faith. It is in the desire of doing something to 
meet this need among those especially who are still wandering and drifting, with- 
out the direction or help which comes from associated life, that the scheme above 
described has been suggested. 


This appeal is signed by Mr. Stopford Brooke, —is it he, by the way, who 
is to be “the Warden” of the new society ?— Lord Carlisle, Dr. Marti- 
neau, Dr. Drummond, Mr. Copeland Bowie, Mr. F. Nettlefold, Mr. Blake 
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Odgers, Professor Estlin Carpenter, Miss Cobbe, the Dowager Lady Russell, 
and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

The very vague statement of principles appears to be more negative than 
positive. There is to be a “firm faith” that God is manifest, “not in 
miracle or special revelation, but in law and the ever-widening experience of 
the conscience,” and “not in the arbitrary selection of individuals or nations 
as special channels of grace, but in the free communication of Himself, 
through the life of reason and the spirit, and under lower or higher forms 
of faith to all his creatures.” It is noticeable that not even the belief in 
human immortality is included in this profession of faith. Theists who 
decline to accept Christ’s most characteristic teaching will be admissible, 
we should judge, even amongst “the council and residents”’ of the new 
society, so long as they reject miracle and all “ special” revelation. We 
should explain that there is apparently to be no unwillingness to codperate 
in practical work even with those who are out of sympathy with these nega- 
tive views, though, so far as regards “the Warden, Council, and Residents,” 
there is to be required “a general harmony of thought and aim,” the limits 
of which are left quite undefined. We suppose, however, that they do 
include the negation of belief in miracle and special revelation, on which 
some stress is laid, and do not include faith in the personal immortality of 
man, which is not even glanced at. If we are right in so thinking, it is 
evident that a church is being formed on an irreducible minimum of spiritual 
ereed, which it may be found very difficult before long to discriminate 
clearly from the religious faith of the Positivists in the “Human Provi- 
dence ” and the “ posthumous immortality ” of the soul. 

The medieval question, how many angels could stand on the point of a 
needle, will become almost practical again in the shape of the question, how 
many religious men ean take their point of practical departure from an 
almost purely abstract faith in God. We eall it an abstract faith in God, 
because the new church is apparently warned off the belief that God com- 
municates specially with any one race or any one man. Nothing is to be 
legitimate that is in the nature of “ unique ” or “special” revelation. “ Law 
and the ever-widening experience of the conscience” are to be the only 
authorized fields of revelation. And as, to our minds at least, a law which 
excludes freedom is as unintelligible as a conscience which excludes “ spe- 
cial ” and “ unique ” commands, — commands to this man under given con- 
ditions to act in one way, while a different man is commanded under other 
conditions to act in another way, — we feel sure that “Law and the ever- 
widening experience of the conscience ” will turn out to be an ever-dwindling 
and exhaling experience of the conscience. If the conscience is not to be 
allowed to admit that any one race has been chosen by God to be specially 
trained by Him in personal knowledge of his nature and righteousness, and 
if no special individuals among that race are to be admitted to have been 
special channels of that knowledge, then, so far as we can judge, the whole 
experience of the conscience must be too abstract and generalized to be of 
any real use to the human race at all. 
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The new church, by its dread of what is “ unique ” and “ special,” will be 
drawn away from everything that is concrete and fruitful, and will waste 
away in the rarefied atmosphere of generai law and universal order. Surely 
it is of the very essence of all revelation to be “ unique” and “special.” 
We cannot conceive a religious lesson that is otherwise. The conscience of 
every man is the organ of a unique and special relation between himself 
and God, a relation which depends on unique and special gifts, unique and 
special graces, unique and special sins and humiliations. That dread of 
miracle and love of law which the new church sets itself to inculcate is 
really a disguised form of the dread of individual relations between God 
and the soul. 

Dr. Martineau, who is the greatest living authority on the subject of free 
will and its relations to the moral law, would, we are sure, bear us out in 
saying that free will in the moral world is inconsistent with any really 
universal order in the sense in which the scientific mind asks us to believe 
in universal order, —in other words, the universal uniformity of antecedents 
and consequents. And we have always understood him as teaching that his 
difficulty in accepting physical miracles is not in the least of an a priori 
kind, but simply inability to recognize the evidence for miracles as adequate, 
— a view in which we believe him to be mistaken, — but nevertheless one 
not in the least excluding special and unique revelations to special and 
unique races and to special and unique men. In this, indeed, we think that 
we could find the amplest evidence in Dr. Martineau’s writings that he 
heartily believes ; so that we see with some surprise his signature to this 
singular assertion that special and unique revelations are to be regarded as 
untrustworthy. To our mind, a revelation which is not made special to 
Socrates, or Abraham, or Isaiah, or St. Paul, is not a revelation at all ; to 
assert the contrary is even less reasonable than to assert that a geometrical 
proposition which cannot be brought home to the individual intelligence of 
any individual mind, may nevertheless be a general and universal truth. 
There is, of course, this difference, however, between the world of the 
conscience and the world of the mere understanding, that every man’s duty 
varies with his external conditions and gifts, and with that special sense of 
obligation which in some measure depends on these external conditions and 
gifts ; while the conditions of geometrical truth are the same for all minds 
of intelligence clear enough to take them in: so that it is much more absurd 
to maintain that no revelation made to men by a holy and righteous being 
“an be true unless it affects all men alike, than it is to maintain that no 
geometrical doctrine can be true which does not affect all intelligences 
alike. 

The individual conscience, we suppose, is in very large measure the in- 
strument of God’s guidance of the individual life and conduct, and it is as 
fatal to any true revelation to insist on the exclusion of all individual ele- 
ments from the conscience, as it would be fatal to the higher art to insist 
on the exclusion of all individual elements from the treatment of human 
countenances or human gestures. The air of generalization and abstraction 
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in which it seems that the warden and council of the new church intend 
drawing their breath, will hardly prove of the kind necessary, for the sup- 
port of any true religious life. That faith in a real relation between God 
and man, which is, however, pledged to be jealous of special relations 
between God and special races or special men, is a kind of faith doomed to 
certain atrophy. 

And we think we can see the way in which the one germ of reality in 
the new church, — we mean its Theism, — is likely to die out. The coun- 
cil will soon find themselves embarked in discussions as to what Theism 
should mean. In “ Robert Elsmere,” the thoroughly religious-minded hero 
comes, before his death, to agree completely with Herbert Spencer that 
“ personality ” and “intelligence ” have no real meaning as applied to God. 
‘* We no sooner attempt to define what we mean by a Personal God,” he 
says, “than we lose ourselves in labyrinths of language and logic. But why 
attempt it at all? I like the French saying : ‘Quand on me demande ce 
que e’est que Dieu, je l’ignore : quand on ne me demande pas, je le sais trés 
bien.’ No; we cannot realize Him in words, — we can only live in Him 
and die to Him.” Those of the council who happen to agree with that 
doctrine (and they will hardly be able, we imagine, to get Dr. Martineau to 
concur with them), will not find it a very effective kind of Theism to preach 
to the outeasts of West-Central London. 

The man who knows what he means by God only when he is not asked 
the question does not mean very much by God, and would probably work 
just as well among the poor if he did not mean anything. No doubt 
kindness and sympathy, whether they proceed from abstract theists or from 
mere agnostics, will exert a certain healing influence on human misery ; and 
no doubt purity and righteousness, whether they proceed from abstract the- 
ists or from mere agnostics, will exert a certain purifying influence upon 
impurity and greed. But we should not expect much help from the differ- 
ence between a Theism which does not venture to impute either personality 
or intelligence to God, and the barest Agnosticism. The church of vague 
Christians will probably be founded on a caput mortuum of abstract faith 
which is not easily distinguishable from Mr. Frederie Harrison’s religion of 
Humanity. With its jealousy of any special relation between God and 
particular races and individuals, with its neutral attitude towards immortal- 
ity, and with its probable reluctance to insist on the personality and intelli- 
gence of God, it will not find that it ean take much hold of those whose life 
has been desolated by fierce passions, and who are groping after the mighty 
arm and outstretched hand of a righteous Saviour. 

We are far from discouraging any attempt to build a breakwater, how- 
ever feeble, between utter no-religion and the hearts of those who combine 
positive religious enthusiasms with negative critical judgments; but we 
think we can predict that the feeble breakwater will not prove very ser- 
viceable, and will not be of very long duration. — The (London) Spectator. 








TRANSCONTINENTAL NOTES ON SABBATH DESE- 
CRATION. 


A Union Depot with a dozen or more railroads radiating from 
it in every direction, each sending out its noisy, toilsome trains, 
becomes, on Sunday, a deadly devil-fish that crushes the health 
and home life and consciences of trainmen and passengers by 
the thousand to feed its insatiate greed. 

A certain fast train is called * The Cannon Ball.” Sunday 
trains are all cannon balls that smite with deadly effect that 
citadel of Christianity and patriotism, the American Sabbath, at 
the same time wounding the bodies and homes and souls of mil- 
lions. These bombshells are loaded with Sunday mails and 
Sunday newspapers, whose noise and confusion they throw into 
almost every town in the land. It is not easy to decide whether 
these cannon balls or the bottles of the Sunday saloon strike 
the Sabbath citadel with most deadly effect. 

The worst thing about Sunday newspapers is that they are 
drilling fifty thousand newsboys in law-breaking, besides de- 
priving many of them of the training in obedience to the laws 
of God and man which they would receive but for this worst 
form of child-labor, which dwarfs not the body only, but the 
conscience. When will Sunday papers cease to ignore in their 
excuses the fact that Sunday work is done on a Sunday news- 
paper, not only for four hours in the manufacturing it, but for 
twenty by a much larger number in distributing it? 

From the railroad windows in some parts of the West, the 
traveler sees for miles telegraph poles crossed at the top that 
throw the shadow of the cross upon the desert sand, suggesting 
that the cross is the symbol of progress, opening its way in the 
wilderness. Railroads and telegraphs and all great inventions 
originate in the lands of the cross. Alas! that they so often 
become, by Sunday toil, the iron nails to crucify the Christian- 
ity which is their creator ! 
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It is yet more strange that the American Sabbath should be 
antagonized by any body of Christians, even though they may 
themselves prefer another day. Everywhere are seen the foot- 
prints of the little but lively denomination of Seventh Day 
Adventists, who are outdoing not only Seventh Day Baptists, 
but even Hebrews, infidels, and liquor dealers, in battling 
against Sunday law, as if it was the worst of vices. They put 
beautiful tract-holders into depots, filled with their literature, 
which they also distribute from door to door with a generosity 
and industry that shame by contrast the meagre gifts and 
efforts of the friends of the American Sabbath. I cannot, how- 
ever, commend for imitation their plan of campaign, which is to 
fight in disguise, not as Seventh Day Adventists, but under such 
aliases as “ The Pacific Press Publishing Company,” ‘The 
International Missionary and Tract Society,” “The Religious 
Liberty Association,’ “The American Sentinel, devoted to 
American Interests,” etc. These aliases are confessions that 
their own name is offensive; but a false name, when discovered 
to be such, will prove still more so. 

The attacks upon the American Sabbath in the interest of 
Saturday by those who believe the latter to be the true Sabbath 
would hardly be condemned by fair-minded opponents if the 
* Saturday ” on their banner were not concealed under the word 
“ Liberty,” if they did not attempt to secure by false pretenses 
from the friends of the American Sabbath, meeting-houses, pre- 
siding officers, audiences, purchasers for their books, and signa- 
tures to their petitions. Their speakers do not seem to under- 
stand the relation of masks and aliases to honesty, or of false 
flags and false uniforms to honorable warfare. They seem 
unaware that the rule, “ The end justifies the means,” is the 
leading doctrine of the Jesuitism they so earnestly condemn. 

These Adventists declare as confidently as if it were an 
axiom, that work which is right at one time cannot be wrong at 
another, but the swift answer is that work which is right at the 
tenth hour of daily labor may be wrong and unjust at the 
eleventh, and so work which is right on the sixth day of succes- 
sive weekly labor may be cruel and unjust on the seventh. 

These Adventists also declare with like confidence that Sun- 
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day work “disturbs” only in the sense of ‘a mental disturb- 
ance,” of which, say they, the civil law should take no account. 
But the reply to this, if it were true, would be that indecent 
exposure and many other nuisances which they would not them- 
selves tolerate on any day, cause only “ mental disturbances.” 

But Sunday work causes physical injury also. Here is an 
engineer who does fifty-four days’ work a month, making his 
regular salary of $100 per month swell to $180 almost every 
month. <A part of the extra work he does because he does not 
wish to displease his superior when asked to do two days’ work 
in one, and a part because of his blind ambition to make money 
at any cost. He is slightly wounded in an accident from which 
he would have quickly recovered but that he has no reserves 
of strength, no recuperative power, and so he dies at the close 
of seven years’ service for lack of a nine hour law and a six 
day law. Many railroad men substitute for these best of 
safety appliances the perilous brace of aleohol to hold them- 
selves at their overwork, so bringing themselves if not others 
also to wreck. 

Sunday work wrecks not only trains but cities. Strikes 
would not so easily pass into riots if laborers were not so many 
of them demoralized by being deprived of the Sabbath’s human- 
izing home fellowships and its culture of conscience. In a very 
literal sense our nation is “laying up wrath” by its delay to 
emancipate our three millions of ‘‘white slaves” from their 
Sunday slavery. Sunday work is unpaid toil in a deeper sense 
than that of the slaves of the South. They at least were paid 
clothes and food, but those who work seven days in the week 
get only six days’ pay and so are working for nothing and 
boarding themselves. Such unpaid toil has to be paid at last 
in the losses of war and insurrection, with blood for interest. 

That Sabbath-keeping and other moralities are commercially 
profitable is too often overlooked. I heard a Missouri politi- 
cian pour forth a cyclone of indignation on Kansas for her atti- 
tude towards the liquor traffic, after which, in a lucid interval, 
he admitted that the gray-haired father from New England, 
who comes into the West to settle his two grown sons, when he 
remembers how many young men he has seen wrecked physi- 
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eally and financially as well as morally by drink, says, with jus- 
tice, “ Kansas or Iowa is the safest place for my boys.” 

Settlers of the best quality are also affected by the status of 
the Sabbath. Why should a man settle where as a merchant he 
must open his shop seven days in the week or lose his trade to 
competitors who do? Why should a man not partial to heart- 
ache and heart-breaks try to raise a family where the street, 
even on the Sabbath, is the Devil’s gauntlet that he has no 
right to expect his son and daughter to run in safety? Why 
should not every Western community adopt such a policy as will 
bring Eastern men for citizens as well as Eastern money for 
mortgages? Both for the individual and the State the Sab- 
bath is closely related to success as well as salvation. 


Wiceur F. Crarts. 








BOSTON HYMN 


——— 


SUNS AND SPARROWS. 
SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


AT THE 218rH Boston Monpay Lecrure, Fes. 17, 1890. 
Tune — Herald Angels. 


1. Many an age God’s globe has rolled, 
Many a star His Palms enfold ; 
Frailest birds, head under wing, 
Sleep in Him and wake to sing. 


to 


. God to angels giveth food ; 
Sheltereth He the sparrow’s brood : 
Galaxies obey His call ; 
Marketh He the sparrow’s fall. 


3. Seas of suns to heaven’s dome 
Anthems roll as ocean foam ; 
Sparrows in the woodlands dim 
Sing their dawn and vesper hymn. 


4. Holy, holy, holy He, 
Light, Life, Love and Majesty ; 
His Infinities have song, 
Which Eternities prolong. 


5. Dazzled heavens adore Thy Face, 
Endless Justice, endless Grace ; 
Thou hast broken prison bars, 
Praise Thee all Thy ransomed stars. 


6. In the orchestra divine, 
Place give Thou to note of mine ; 
Day and night in Thee I rest, 
Cling and sing within Thy Breast. 
JosepH Cook. 




















BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
FirreentH YEAR. Season oF 1890. 
PRELUDE IIL. 

NEW RULES FOR CONGRESSIONAL PROCEDURE. 


THE usual great audience was present in Tremont Temple at the 213th Boston 
Monday Lecture, February 17. People were standing at several doors of the bal- 
conies. The Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon presided, the Rev. Dr. L. W. Munhall of- 
fered prayer. The original Boston Hymn, ‘* Suns and Sparrows,” was sung by the 
whole audience with specially impressive effect under Mr. T. J. Ryder’s leader- 
ship at the organ. Speaker Reed’s New Rules for Congressional Procedure 
were thoroughly approved by the mass of the audience, as was also the demand 
for ballot reform in both state and federal elections. 


SPEAKER LENTHALL AND CHARLES I. 


The Speaker of the National House of Representatives is 
now second in political power only to the President of the 
United States. I venture to say that it ought to be an occa- 
sion of devout gratitude to us all that the present Speaker is 
not a broken reed, nor a reed shaken in the wind. [Laughter 
and applause.] Professor Bryce, our keenest recent foreign 
critic, says that no assembly in modein times can have power 
unless it is representative. All the authority of the Speaker 
comes from the House, and all the authority of the House comes 
from the people. We have on this continent now no slave and 
no king. We are delivered over for good or evil from the 
Lakes to Cape Horn to government by count of heads and 
clack of tongues. There is no good ground for fear that gov- 
ernment of the people for the people and by the people in the 
United States is to be superseded by government of the Speaker 
by the Speaker and for the Speaker [laughter]. Nevertheless, 
it is highly important that the Speaker of the National House 
should be governed by a set of rules that the people understand, 
approve, and are willing to support year after year with little 
change. 
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Charles I. once came into Parliament and looked about 
haughtily and angrily for Hampden, Pym, Hollis, and other 
traitors exceedingly obnoxious to his majesty. The king ap- 
proached the Speaker’s chair, and the Speaker, with at least 
external loyalty, left his seat and took a place on the floor, and 
gave the highest post of honor to the king. ‘ Where are those 
traitors?” said Charles to Speaker Lenthall. “ May it please 
your majesty,” the latter replied, ‘I have in this place and at 
this time no voice, no tongue, no ears, no eyes, that are not given 
to me by this House.” ‘ My eyes are as good as another’s,” 
said the king, and he began to look for the traitors, but they had 
escaped, and finally the king said, “The birds have flown.” 
This famous speech of Speaker Lenthall asserts one of the most 
fundamental of the unwritten laws of representative govern- 
ments. A Speaker has no authority that he does not receive 
from the House over which he presides. All his power is dele- 
gated. When a fundamental rule of Congressional procedure 
is under discussion we ought, therefore, to examine the proposed 
reform almost as closely as we would a proposed constitutional 
amendment. A new rule in congressional procedure stands next 
in importance to a constitutional amendment, as the Speaker 
himself stands next in importance to the President. 


CHIEF REASONS FOR THE NEW RULES. 


What are the new rules now proposed? Congress is author- 
ized in the Constitution to make changes in its rules of pro- 
cedure, and nearly every Congress has instituted some slight 
change in the rules of its predecessors. Every Congress has 
the right to turn over a new leaf and prepare an entirely new 
set of rules. The changes proposed in the new code are these 
five : — 

1. Members must vote unless they have a pecuniary interest 
in the question at issue. 

2. The dignity of the House and the rights of members are 
given precedence over every question but a motion to adjourn. 

3. One hundred shall constitute a quorum in the committee 
of the whole House. 

4, Members present but not voting may be counted as a part 
of the quorum in an ordinary gathering of Congress. 
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5. No dilatory motion shall be entertained by the Speaker. 

This is the famous new code of rules. Debate has arisen 
chiefly on the last two of these propositions. 

In the first place, it is to be said that this new code of rules 
is revolutionary. It does alter the practice of Congress. The 
Constitution affirms that a majority of either House shall be 
a quorum’to do business. It has been the uniform interpreta- 
tion of Congress that the number present is to be ascertained 
by a roll-call, and that if a member is for any reason unwilling 
to vote and does not allow his name to be recorded on the roll, 
he is constructively absent. There may be, therefore, a visible 
quorum in the House and not what has heretofore been re- 
garded as a constitutional quorum. Now, this procedure looks, 
on the face of it, like one of the crude, early arrangements of 
representative governments. There appears to be a lack of 
common sense in the assertion that a visible quorum may be 
present and no constitutional quorum. It seems, indeed, to be 
a self-contradiction to assert that a man may be present for 
obstruction and not present for business. Even parliamentary 
law has many fictions. Congressional procedure is not to be 
governed wholly by British parliamentary practice. All parlia- 
mentary law is a growth and as such subject to slow changes. 
It should be candidly admitted that the changes proposed in 
the new code do essentially modify the usual methods of doing 
business in the House. 

In the second place, it is to be noted that although this new 
code is contrary to precedent it is not contrary to legal deci- 
sions. I hold in my hand the text of a decision given in the 
State of New Hampshire (44 N. H. Reports, p. 388) —I read 
the reference so that lawyers here may know that I am speaking 
by the book — in the ease of the Attorney General v. Shepard, 
and the opinion was given by Chief Justice Doe, one whom all 
learned lawyers respect. And all the justices, three of them Re- 
publicans and three of them Democrats, concurred. The deci- 
sion is in these words : — 

There were seven aldermen, four were a quorum; six were present, 
three voted for the adoption of the amendment, and the refusal of the 


other three to vote was inoperative. The statute requiring the pres- 
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ence of four aldermen does not mean that in the presence of four a 
majority of the votes cast may not be enough. The journal shows 
how many members were there when the vote was taken by yeas and 
nays; there was no difficulty in ascertaining and recording this fact, 
and the requirement of a quorum at that time was not intended to 
furnish a means of suspending the legislative power and duty of a 
quorum. 

This is a decision that a visible quorum is a constitutional 
quorum. I have here also a decision in the Indiana Supreme 
Court delivered last December, and the language of it is ex- 
ceedingly pointed : — 

Those who are present and who help make up the quorum are ex- 
pected to vote on every question, and their presence alone is enough 
to make a vote decisive and binding, whether they actually vote or 
not. 

It is said by Speaker Reed’s opponents that Mr. Blaine when 
Speaker, and Mr. Garfield, and others of high authority among 
Republicans, have affirmed that whenever you go outside the 
roll-call to determine how many members are present, you stand 
on the brink of a voleano. The chief force of the arguments 
of the opponents of Speaker Reed has been in the citation of 
opinions from Republicans, and from himself, against the new 
code. It is not denied by any friend of the code that it is new, 
but it is affirmed by every friend of it that it is legal, according 
to recent decisions, and therefore not contrary to high judicial 
precedent. 

In the third place, the new code of rules is not contrary to 
the practice of several state legislatures; and Republicans 
quote the strategic example of the New York legislature under 
the leadership of very prominent Democrats, as supporting the 
proposition that a visible quorum is a quorum whether the 
members vote or not. 

This rule is thoroughly in accordance with the practice of 
the British Parliament. You can bring a man to the bar of a 
legislative assembly by sending after him the Sergeant-at-arms. 
You cannot compel a man to vote, but you can make up a 
quorum by sending out a call for the House. The whips in 
England, the whippers-in, called whips for short, are not formal 
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anthorities, they are not officers of the House of Commons, but 
they as well as the Sergeant-at-arms are a recognized portion 
of the machinery of the House. In various ways you ean bring 
in your quorum, and when your visible quorum is there your 
constitutional quorum is there, and you can do business. 

In the fifth place I shall venture the opinion that the new 
code of rules is certainly constitutional. The national Constitu- 
tion affirms that a majority of each House shall be a quorum ; 
it does not say a majority of each House present and voting 
shall be a quorum. It is to be noticed, indeed, and this point 
is much emphasized in certain newspapers and on certain plat- 
forms, and it has been repeatedly presented in Congress, that 
the Constitution does provide for a roll-call in certain cases of 
dispute. But how is the roll-call to be ordered by a fifth of 
the quorum unless it is known by the count of the Speaker, by 
ocular demonstration, that a quorum is present? This very 
language which is cited from the Constitution to show that 
members must be present and vote in order to be part of a 
quorum proves that the Speaker is to determine in the Ameri- 
‘an House, as he does in the British House of Commons, by 
observing the state of the benches, whether a quorum is present. 
It takes a fifth of a quorum to order a roll-eall, and how can 
the Speaker, on the authority of a fifth of the members, order 
a roll-eall, unless he knows that five fifths are there? And how 
can he know this fact before the roll-call, unless he knows it by 
the testimony of his eyes? 

In the sixth place, it is to be conceded that the new rules im- 
mensely facilitate business. What is the great matter at stake 
in this debate over the new code? Contested election cases. 
Democratic Representatives appear in Congress claiming to 
have been elected from twenty-seven districts in which it is 
notorious that there is not a majority of Democratic votes. It 
is coneeded that the great majority of voters in these districts 
are colored. Those twenty-seven Representatives counterbal- 
ance twenty-seven Northern Representatives. The population 
of the South is growing. We have now eight millions in the 
colored population. At the close of the century there will be 
fifteen millions. It is not to be supposed that Congress will 
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lie down forever under this gigantie fraud. The Republican 
party has at present a majority in both Houses, as well as the 
President. If we are ever to assert ourselves against nullifica- 
tion, if we are ever to weed out fraudulent Representatives from 
the House, now is the time [prolonged applause }. 

The case of Smith v. Jackson was brought up lately in the 
House, and the Southern members simply refused to vote, sat 
in their places, and there was no quorum. It is true there was 
a visible quorum present, but by refusing to vote proceedings 
were blocked. A very small minority in that way could pro- 
long obstruction. Their threat was to deadlock Congress for 
a year rather than to let a single contested election case come 
before the House. And under the old rules they might have 
done it. ‘ Necessity is the mother of invention,” hence the new 
code of rules. For one I thank God for the necessity that has 
lifted us out of the clutch of nullification on the floor of Con- 
gress. [Applause.] This is a new occasion; and, as Mr. Low- 
ell said long ago, — 

New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth ; 

They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


While state courts, and the Parliament of England, and 
many state legislatures and business convenience and common 
sense are on one side, and on the other only unreconstructed 
rebellious obstructionists, I stand for the new code of rules. 
[ Applause. ] 

There was objection on the part of many to the proposal to 
introduce a revised tariff list, and the threat was made that the 
House would be deadlocked on that subject. In view of all the 
circumstances of the case there has been, it appears to me, great 
wisdom shown by the majority, and especially great self-control 
under the most virulent abuse. 

In the last place, let me say that this new code of rules fixes 
responsibility on a majority, and in no way invades the just 
rights of minorities. 

Dilatory motions are not to be considered by the Speaker. 
He is to decide whether a motion is dilatory or not, but it has 
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been falsely asserted that there is to be no appeal from his de- 
cision. There is to be an appeal, certainly, at the next session 
of Congress when the question comes up whether the rules are 
to be continued as they were or changed. Lut it is a slander 
on the Republican party to affirm that no appeal is allowed 
from the Speaker to the House on the question of what motions 
are dilatory. At any rate, the contention on the Republican 
side is that Article 4 in the last rule secures to the House col- 
lectively and individually certain motions of right — to adjourn, 
to lay on the table, for the previous question, to postpone to a 
fixed date, to refer, to amend, and to postpone indefinitely. 
None of these are to be regarded as dilatory motions. Do they 
not allow a pretty broad field for parliamentary manceuvres to 
protect a minority ? Under the new code, a speaker has power, 
outside the range of these seven motions, to declare of his own 
judgment that motions are intended to delay business, and to 
refuse to recognize them, and unless he is at once put down by 
the judgment of the House, matters will go according to his 
decision, and business be carried on in spite of the would-be 
obstructionists. But these seven motions have special privi- 
leges. This puts no tyrannical power into the hands of the 
Speaker. It gives him no more power than is necessary to fix 
responsibility upon the majority. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is debating at this moment whether 
it will be governed by congressional methods or parliamentary 
methods. We are governed in this country by congressional 
methods, that is, by committees and caucuses. England is gov- 
erned by parliamentary methods, that is, by a responsible cab- 
inet, by leaders and whippers-in. The two systems differ 
fundamentally, and yet they are both representative. There 
are Americans who recommend us to adopt the British plan 
simply because it fixes responsibility more fully than ours. 
Speaker Reed’s committees, for instance, do not always make 
such reports as the Republicans approve; committees are very 
properly made up of members from both sides of the House. 
As Professor Bryce in his book, “The American Common- 
wealth,” has said, the system of committees undermines the 


value of debate. The result of it is that business is so split up 
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that large consideration of important topics is not often possible 
in the discussions in the House. An elaborate system of com- 
mittees gives great power to petty men. The American system 
does not develop persons like Gladstone and other English 
leaders. When you wish to fix responsibility, you must go 
back into the history of a bill in a committee, and the moment 
you get there it is difficult to obtain information. Meetings of 
committees are not ordinarily reported with very great fullness. 
The general public does not watch their proceedings. In short, 
the ditticulty in our American system is to fix responsibility for 
mischief in political assemblies. We are governed by com- 
mittees and yet can rarely hold committees to just responsibili- 
ties. The caucus in the American system takes the place of 
the English whipper-in. You may say that committees are the 
centrifugal force, and the caucus the centripetal force in Con- 
gress. But now that you have given your Speaker by these 
new rules enlarged powers, now that you make the majority 
responsible for his election and for his decisions as to what mo- 
tions are dilatory, and therefore for the expedition of business, 
you make debate more important on the floor of the House, 
and you do much to counteract the petty schemes that in com- 
mittees often injure great measures in secret. In short you are 
now able to fix responsibility more nearly than ever before, be- 
cause power is more largely concentrated. 

On the other hand, it is safe to assert that the rights of 
minorities are strictly respected by the new rules. The seven 
privileged motions show how carefully those rights are guarded. 
Whoever looks at our system of government in a large way will 
see how tender it is of minorities. It is a rule of our Constitu- 
tion that equal representation in the Senate shall not be taken 
away from any commonwealth of the Union without its own 
consent. If the whole Union were on one side for a change of 
the basis of the representation in the Senate, and little Dela- 
ware or little Rhode Island were on the other side, Delaware 
or Rhode Island would constitutionally outweigh the Union. 
You cannot take away her two Senators from the smallest 
State in this republic without the distinct and positive consent 
of the State, even if all the rest of the Union is on the other 
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side. That is our fundamental rule for the protection of mi- 
norities among the States. It gives a very small minority power 
to block the entire republic. You cannot authorize a treaty 
without a vote of two thirds of the Senate. Foreign govern- 
ments complain that after a treaty has been discussed between 
the President and some king or emperor abroad, and duly az- 
thorized at Washington by the representatives of the govern- 
ments the treaty may go before Congress, and, because it can- 
not receive a two thirds vote, be dropped. You give a third of 
the Senate power to prevent arrangements with foreign gov- 
ernments to which Cabinet, President, and anything less than 
two thirds of the Senate, might agree. Unjust to minorities ? 
I sometimes think that there are so many checks and balances 
put around majorities in this country that we are really under 
the government of minorities. 1 will not say the checks and 
balances are too many or too stern, but it is well in these days, 
when minorities are calling out that they are trampled upon, 
that you should notice that the checks are highly important. 
A great feature of American constitutional law and practice is 
tenderness to minorities. You want a national constitutional 
amendment; you must get a two thirds vote of the States for 
it. You must get a two thirds vote in Congress to send it down 
to the States, and then a third of the States may block the 
whole United States. And, besides, all the way through the 
state legislatures and through Congress, the veto power comes 
into play to check majorities. American minority power is 
enormous, for one State can block the Nation; American one- 
man power is enormous, for a President or Governor can block 
Congress or a legislature, unless bills are carried over the veto 
by'a very great majority. The rights of minorities are most 
carefully remembered in our government. 

The new rules will be decisively approved if it is found that 
they work equally well for rival political parties. It is certain, 
if the Democrats come to power, that these rules will be quoted 
as a precedent. The two tests of a good code are that it shall 
work well both ways, and that it shall be constitutional. For 
one, I am perfectly clear in my own thoughts that the new code 
is constitutional. My conviction is that it will work well under 
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the Republican party, but the final test of it will be to see it 
taken in hand by the Democrats themselves. When once they 
get hold of this new weapon, there is no doubt that they 
will eulogize it as the height of opportunity for self-protection. 
[Laughter.] And if then any Republican complains that he 
is in the minority and is trampled upon, we shall have the 
present Republican arguments reiterated to show that Democ- 
racy is careful of the rights of minorities. [Applause. ] 
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PROBLEMS OF GREATER Britarn. By the Right Hon. Sir CHARLES WENT- 
wortH Diikr, Bart. With maps. London and New York: MeMil- 
lan & Co., 1890. 12mo, pp. 738. 


This book is full of fresh and strategic information ; but it lacks a soul. 
Its author believes thoroughly in neither monarchy, nor democracy, nor 
aristocracy. He has much to say against the scheme of Imperial Federa- 
tion of the British Empire. He has a plan of his own for three or four 
allied federations. He would make up one great union from the Austra- 
lian group of colonies, another from the West Indian, another from the 
African. As India now has a viceroy, as Canada is already a federation, 
so he would have the other outlying portions of the empire grouped locally 
as federations under viceroys. To commend this scheme is more nearly 
than any other the unifying purpose of the book. He would by no means 
sever the connection of these new unions with the United Kingdom. His 
plan, therefore, is after all only one form of possible British imperial federa- 
tion. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s earlier book, “ Greater Britain,” had a fortunate title, 
which is well preserved in this more mature volume. He has made two 
tours around the world. The first was in 1866-67, the second, in 1875. He 
has since made two tours, each half around the world. His new volume, 
however, is not a book of travel. Its interest might have been greatly 
heightened if a few vivid descriptions of manners and scenery had been 
thrown into it. The work is really a treatise on the relations of the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries with one another, and on the comparative politics of 
the various populations under British government. The outlook of the dis- 
cussion is attractively cosmopolitan. Its nine parts are: North America, 
Australasia, South Africa, India, Crown Colonies, Colonial Problems, 
Future Relations between the Mother Country and the Remainder of the 
Empire, Imperial Defense, Conclusion. The book contains several instruc- 
tive maps. As a whole, it is somewhat dry, and yet remunerative and 
almost indispensable reading for any one who would study political reform 
in its most recent, world-wide aspects. 

We regret to say that the author’s social reputation, since his recent 
experience in English law courts in a divorce ease, will justly repel all 
readers of sense and principle from studying the comments made in this 
volume on religion. They are few, however, and, we are bound to say, are 
fairly unexceptionable in tone, although confined to the mere surface of the 
subject, and marked everywhere by the lack of soul, which is, perhaps, the 
chief, and not unexplainable, characteristic of the book. But, in spite of 
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everything in the author’s record that properly causes aversion to him and 
his works, this volume should receive attention, because it is the most 
recent, the best, and almost the only discussion of the comparative politics 
and possible future of the English-speaking races throughout the world. 

Of the success of the eight-hour day, so generally adopted in the various 
industries of Australia, Sir Charles Dilke writes encouragingly, and the 
present reviewer, on the basis of personal observation in Sydney, Mel- 
bourne, Adelaide, and Brisbane, can indorse all he says : — 


In the Australasian colonies the eight-hour day prevails, and is all but univer- 
sal, as is in the towns of South Africa the nine-hour day as far as European labor 
is concerned, while Canada is in this respect, perhaps, slightly behind even the 
United States, — a country itself, on the whole, behind our Australian and South 
African colonies as regards hours of labor. The eight-hour day of Australia is 
not only ali but complete, but has the full approbation of the whole community ; 
and when the great procession of Demonstration Day — the Lord Mayor’s Show of 
the Australian colonies — annually in each colony records the triumph of the 
workmen, and the banners and trophies of the trades pass through the streets sur- 
rounded by thousands of well-clad, well-nourished men, there are few Australians 
who do not rejoice at the evidence afforded of the strength and prosperity of the 
colonial workmen. Eight-hour bills have lately been proposed in several colonies. 

In the Australian colonies it is customary to insert in many public bills dealing 
with works to be carried out by Government a provision that the hours of labor 
shall not exceed eight. In Victoria the Government employs a great number of 
men in public works, such as railways, and their hours are fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and in some private bills, such, for example, as Tramway Bills, clauses fix- 
ing the day's work at eight hours have been inserted inthe Assembly. The eight- 
hour day is so universal in Australia that these clauses are not really needed, as 
the workmen had forced the complete carrying out of the principle before the 
custom of inserting them arose. The effect of the eight-hour day, according to 
general admission, has been found as satisfactory throughout Australasia as in 
Victoria. So far as Australian example can bear upon the English labor problem, 
it appears to be favorable to the attempt to gradually introduce the eight-hour 
day in the contracts of the State and of municipalities, and even to give to it the 
force of a general law in the case of those trades to which it would be most easily 
applied. It has been pointed out by the writer! who has given the greatest atten- 
tion to the discussion of the subject, that the economic objections which are now 
brought against the regulation of adult labor by law are the same as those which 
were directed against the factory legislation of this country, when first proposed, 
and that English economists who wrote before 1850 opposed the English Factory 
Acts, while all who have written since 1855 have supported them. 

In Australia great importance is attached by the public to what are ealled ‘‘ the 
enlarged social opportunities ’’ of the working classes conferred by the short hours, 
and the same feeling is beginning to have a powerful influence in Canada. The 
Royal Commission on the Relations of Labor and Capital which has lately sat in 
that country, and which I named in my chapter upon the Dominion, in a *‘ First 
Report,” signed by five members, including the chairman, recommends that all 
Government contracts should stipulate that the daily hours of labor under them 
should not exceed nine; and in the ‘‘Second Report,’’ signed by the remaining 


1 Wealth and Progress, by George Gunton. Macmillan & Co., 1888. 
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eight members, “ it is urged that the Government aid the movement for shorter 
hours by stipulating in every contract for work entered into with it that the con- 
tractor shall not employ his hands for a longer period than nine hours per day.”’ 
Thus the Commission, which was one of high authority, was unanimous in recom- 
mending a nine-hour day in all Government contracts, and it was foreseen that the 
example of Government would be followed by all municipalities. 

In Australia the effect of the eight-hour and in the Cape of the nine-hour day 
is socially conservative — that is to say, the comfort conferred by it upon the 
working classes prevents agitation for revolutionary change. The tact and wis- 
dom displayed by the Trades Council of Melbourne have been immense, and the 
Employers’ Union of Melbourne has been able repeatedly, in circumstances of 
considerable danger, to meet its representatives and settle matters by arbitration. 
with the effect of preventing strikes. 

The American Government lately sent a Commissioner to Australasia to report 
upon the condition of labor in our colonies, and it is interesting to note the fact, 
which shows that others are more alive than we are to the value of Australian 
experiments, that would, indeed, be more useful to ourselves than to America. 
The United States Commissioner points out to his Government that, while the 
great majority of trades in Australia work forty-eight hours a week, the brick- 
layers and masons of Victoria work only forty-five, and that the carpenters are 
likely to secure a reduction of hours to that number. He shows that the two 
great English societies of the Amalgamated Engineers and the Carpenters and 
Joiners have branches in Australia and allow benefits to their members, but that 
most of the Australian unions are not benefit societies, and are founded purely for 
the protection and security of trade interests. 

The rate of wages is, of course, high in the colonies generally, and specially 
high in Australasia. It has been computed that Melbourne employers have to 
pay 100 per cent. more wages for 20 per cent. less time than is the case in Eng 
land ; but nevertheless the price of many articles produced only averages, accord 
ing to British Government returns, about 20 per cent. higher than in England. 

The men who have beena long time in the colony have generally saved enongh 
money to buy an allotment, for which they commonly pay £100. On this they 
build a cottage for some £300, through the assistance of a building society, and 
become the owners of their house in from eight to twelve years, at the end of 
which they find themselves in possession of property which is often worth from 
£100 to £150 more than it was when they began their payments. Many artisans, 
in from ten to twelve years from the time of their marriage and settling down as 
houscholders, are possessors of a freehold house and garden of from five to seven 
hundred pounds value, and there are whole suburbs of Melbourne which are 
inhabited by these workingmen proprietors. Their cottages are neat, and the 
interiors show a great deal of taste, while the state of the gardens bears evidence 
of horticultural skill. It may be said that half the people of Melbourne live in 
houses of their own, and that more than half the working people of that city are 
proprietors of house and land. It need hardly be pointed out that when men have 
in this way for ten or twelve years schooled themselves in thrift, and find them- 
selves, though still in the prime of life, relieved of the necessity of paying rent, 
the process of accumulation of capital by workingmen must be rapid, and the 
drift of opinion among the Australian artisans in favor of out-and-out proprictor- 
ship in the soil is explained. The universal feeling is that it is better to pay two 
or three shillings a week more in youth than need be paid for rent, in order that 
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the question placarded upon the walls by the building societies —‘‘ Why pay 
rent ?’? — may be solved long before a man is forty. 

Sir Charles Dilke’s scheme of three or four allied British federations, 
which he is wise enough to see must not be expected to include the United 
States, appears in the following suggestive passages which close and sum- 
marize the volume : — 


If the future of the Empire lies only in the close alliance of three or four Fed- 
erations having no cause of quarrel that can be as yet discerned, that alliance 
may long endure. But it is at least possible that the association of the various 
British federations for common defense, and the interest which they will possess 
in the peaceful government of all portions of the Empire, and especially of India 
and of the Cape, may lead to closer ties being voluntarily undertaken by the 
powerful federal groups. If we pursue a prudent policy in Hindostan, and unmis- 
takably evince our power to defend it against attack, no war dangers seem to 
threaten the peaceful progress of the outlying portions of the Queen’s dominions ; 
and if we not only guard our Indian frontiers but our stations on the seas, as weil 
as the shores of England and the capital of the Empire, the power of Great 
Britain may prove as indestructible as already is the world-wide position of our 
race. 

It is not unusual for men to argue as though we were on the way to lose an 
Empire which had descended to us from our forefathers; but it is worthy of 
remark that our real colonial Empire, as Professor Seeley and other historians 
have well shown, is the creation of a century, and almost of our own time. The 
full development of the British power in India itself belongs to the present reign, 
and the rise of Australia and Canada and New Zealand is entirely of our day. 
The West Indies which were much thought of by our forefathers are still ours to 
the same extent to which they owned them, but are unimportant as compared 
with the vast bulk of our modern dominions and the magnitude of their trade. 
Our forefathers lost and embittered against us the American States, and it is in 
the present century that the British Empire has been both rapidly developed to 
its full extent, consolidated, and made prosperous and happy. Other countries 
have owned at various times colonies such as were the colonies of the Regency and 
of George LY. and William IV., but no country has ever owned, and it may be 
safely said no other country will ever own, such magnificent daughter-states as 
those of Australasia, South Africa, and the Canadian Dominion — full of wealth 
and force and pleasant life. 

The type of the Anglo-Saxon of the future, growing up in Canada, and in South 
Africa, and in Australia, may not everywhere be the same; the South African 
English are browner than the Canadians; the Australians taller and more given 
to outdoor sport; but essentially the race continues everywhere to be ours ; — dif- 
ferentiated from the people of the old country and from the Americans of the 
United States by a healthier cheerfulness of life. To the generosity, breadth, 
self-reliance, readiness of resource, and proneness to wander which, as has been 


remarked by many observers, our colonists share with our American descendants, 
they add a happiness in the act of living which is their own. If the coloaies lack 
something of the depth of earnestness of the New Englanders, they are beginning 
to share their temperance and sobriety. If, too, a certain boastfulness and habit 
of self-assertion are common to the colonists and to the majority of the Americans, 
these defects are inevitable in the early life of peoples which have rapidly pushed 
themselves into a foremost position in the world. 
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The widening of the moral and intellectual horizon by the world-wide character 
of the British Empire is of equal advantage to the colonist and to the home-stay- 
ing Briton; and there is some reason to fear that, if the Australian continent 
should separate its destinies from our own, a certain consequent narrowing of the 
interests of life would be a result perceptible on both sides. The connection, even 
though it be little more than nominal, which exists between the United Kingdom 
and countries like Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and South Africa stimulates 
the energy of the English people; but it also prevents the growth of a hopeless 
provincialism in the colonies themselves. 

If we fail to discern these facts, foreign observers see them, and nothing can be 
more eloquent and at the same time more bitterly prophetic than the passage upon 
‘**the future”? with which Prevost-Paradol ended his last book, ‘‘La France 
Nouvelle.” Prevost-Paradol preached to the French that, if they would not see 
their country pine away by comparison with the new Anglo-Saxon lands, they 
must find their field in Africa and spread themselves at least through the whole 
north of that continent, in order that, if the Pacifie was to be an English lake, the 
Mediterranean might at least become a French one. Since Prevost-Paradol wrote, 
and died, his prophecies have been in part accomplished, and the progress in 
numbers and in power of the English-speeking rivals of the French has proportion- 
ately been even more rapid than he foresaw. 

The world’s future, more clearly than it did twenty years ago when Prevost- 
Paradol’s book appeared, belongs to the Anglo-Saxon, to the Russian, and the 
Chinese races; of whom the Chinese in their expansion across the seas tend to fall 
under the influence of India and of the Crown Colonies of Great Britain. France 
may grow in military and naval power; and Germany in this respect, as well as in 
population, trade, and wealth ; yet so far more rapid is the increase in the strength 
and the riches of the British Empire and of the United States that, before the 
next century is ended, the French and the Germans seem likely to be pigmies 
when standing by the side of the British, the Americans, or the Russians of the 
future. In spite of German efforts at colonization the vast majority of the Ger- 
man colonists are being swallowed up in the Anglo-Saxon race, to which they 
contribute an element of strength. Seven millions of Germans are amalgamating 
with the Irish and the British and the old Americans of the United States, and 
will lose all trace of separate life and separate tongue; and the Germans of 
Canada, of Australasia, and of British South Africa are adding to British power. 
Not only the offshoots of Germany but also the numerous descendants of the 
Scandinavian races who flock to the United States and to western Canada are 
becoming English in habits and in speech. The expansive force of the British 
people, originally shown mainly in the colonization of the United States, is now as 
much exemplified by its power to fuse the descendants of the other colonizing 
nations, as by the growth of Canada, the civilization of Australia, or the consolida- 
tion of the Indian Empire. 

In the days when Campanella wrote men looked for a universal dominion in the 
world to fall to Spain. Spain has lost her colonies, although throughout the 
American continent south of the border line of the United States the Spanish has 
till lately been the predominant civilization. The Spaniards across the seas have 
failed to show their power to fuse the Italian and other immigrants who are now 
beginning to flock into the South American republics; and Spanish America seems 
likely to fall gradually under the political and commercial leadership of the 
United States. 
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The wealth and the ubiquity, and even the race force of the Anglo-Saxons, will 
not, however, of themselves preserve the British Empire from meeting the fate of 
that of Spain. We have frontiers which place us in contact with the only powers 
of the future that will count greatly in the world, — with Russia, with China, and 
with the United States. While it may be hoped that the people of the American 
Union may never again wage war upon ourselves, and while the skillful foreign 
policy of the Indian Government may retain China as a friend, it is difficult to 
view without anxiety the military situation of an empire so little compact, and 
so difficult in consequence to defend. No country can be less homogenous than a 
nation which ineludes within its territories the Oriental despotism of British India 
and States as democratic as Queensland; but that which is our weakness is also 
in a sense our strength, as making Greater Britain, if she learns her task, the most 
intelligent as well as the most cosmopolitan of States. 


PLEAS FOR PronipiTion. By SAmMuEL W. SMALL, A. M., Atlanta, Ga., 

1890. 12mo, pp. 187. 

Mr. Small writes in this book with the clearness and authority of a 
specialist. He is a distinguished Evangelist ; he has had much experience as 
an editor ; he has been a lawyer and an active politician ; he is now the presi- 
dent of a college. Besides all this, he knows both South and North. His 
varied experience had given him unusual breadth of outlook. Nowhere has 
Prohibition, in both its local and national aspects, been more judiciously and 
impressively discussed from many varied points of view than in the thirteen 
chapters of this eloquent volume. 

Methodists, Presbyterians, and most Baptists, now exelude rumsellers 
from church membership. It is evident that churches which execommuni- 
vate rumsellers cannot in honor and consistency assist in licensing rum- 
sellers, Any business which justly excludes a man from church membership 
cannot consistently be legalized by Christian votes, and ought to be pro- 
hibited by the State. If all Protestant denominations, and especially if the 
Catholic Church, could be lifted to the level of the Methodist declaration 
that the liquor-traffic can never be legalized without sin, the traffic would 
soon be made an outlaw. Mr. Small is nowhere more impressive than when 
exhibiting at once as preacher, politician, and lawyer, the responsibility of 
the Christian churches for the continued legalization of the liquor-traffie. 

It is gratifying to note the rapid change which is taking place in the attitude of 
the clergy of the evangelical churches of the country on this subject. In recent 
years a thousand of them have come forth proclaiming their enmity to the traffic, 
and their determination to use their powers and opportunities against its extension 
and in favor of its prehibition. When this great and forceful army shall stand a 
solid phalanx throughout the land, their assaults will soon break down the walls 
of every city of refuge that greed and politics may have established for the traffic. 

Hon. Alexander H. Stephens, who was the vice-president of the late Southern 
Confederacy, speaking of the ante-bellum slavery contention, remarked to the 
writer: ‘So long as the discussion of the slavery question was confined to the 
Congress, the press, or the platform, the men of the South were equal to the dis- 
cussion; but when the churches of the North denounced slavery as a sin, and 
every pulpit north of Mason and Dixon’s line thundered this statement, in ten 
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thousand variations from Sabbath to Sabbath, into the ears of the people, we knew 
the end could not be long postponed ; we knew the fearful energy of religious zeal 
in such a contest, and we knew that if the peculiar institution could be preserved 
at all, it must be with arms and with success in battle.” 

So it may be said of the liquor-traffic, that its strongest bulwark of defense to- 
day is the division of sentiment concerning it that exists in the churches, and the 
permission which is given, tacitly if not expressly, to Christian men to retain their 
fellowship with their church communion and still vote for the maintenance of the 
liquor-traffic. The division of the forces that should slay the traffic is to-day the 
best defense on which the traffic relies. When this division shall be eured, when 
the body of Christ is in harmony with itself, and when all the Christian forces of 
the land are in action along the same line of unfaltering, uncompromising enmity 
to the traffic, — then, under God, the traffic will go down forever! 


Tue GREATEST THING IN THE Wortp. By Prof. Henry Drummonp, 
F. R.S. E., F.G.S. New York: James Pott & Co., 1890. Pp. 64. 

This small but weighty work has already the reputation of a Christian 
classic. It has been translated into several languages. It was originally 
delivered to a large body of college students at Mr. Moody’s summer 
school at Northfield. It is a diseussion of Faith, Hope, and Love, but espe- 
cially of the latter as the greatest of the three, and so the Greatest Thing 
in the World. It does not discriminate as clearly as we could wish between 
the love of benevolence, which it isa duty and delight to exercise toward 
all, and the love of complacency, which it is possible, in the nature of 
things, to exercise intelligently only toward those who possess real excel- 
lence of character. The difference between righteous moral indignation, 
which is to be praised, and mere animal anger, which is to be condemned, is 
not sufficiently emphasized. But the book, as a whole, deserves its high 
reputation for both its matter and its manner, and is fit to be made a key- 
note of that remarkable work of religious reform which Prof. Drum- 
mond is doing so much to stimulate among students throughout America, 
Australia, Japan, and India, as well as the British Islands. Some of the 
epigrams of this discourse are peculiarly suggestive, as coming from a pro- 
fessor of the relations of religion to science: “To enter heaven, a man 
must take it with him.” ‘It is better not to live, than not to love.” 
* Talent of prayer, of faith, of meditation, of seeing the unseen, develops 
itself in solitude ; character grows in the stream of the world’s life.” 
“ Religion comes to us by natural law, or by supernatural law, for all law is 
Divine.” “ Never offer men a thimbleful of gospel.” 
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REPLY BY PROF. H. H. BOYESEN, NEW YORK. 


87. How cancriminals and paupers be best eliminated from among proposed 
emigrants to the United States ? 

The statement of an eminent lawyer of Chicago that our naturalization 
laws are sufficient, if enforced, contains the half truth that the status in this 
matter would be much better than it is if judges were just enough and 
free enough to use all their reserve powers in the law to reject manifestly 
unfit or injured persons, as is sometimes done, but so seldom as to make an 
instance of this kind a matter of national comment. Judges, just before 
election, when party interests are at stake, are as blind as a statue of jus- 
tice to perjury and unfitness ; blind also to the full meaning of the law. 
But with the best judges, the law is not sufficient. Western State legisla- 
tors, swayed by the general interests of their constituents in real estate, are 
more anxious for numerical increase of population than for good quality, 
and so in some instances bid for immigrants without regard to character, by 
promising naturalization after only two years of residence. 

The cure lies back of the naturalization courts, in national legislation that 
ean be applied in the ports of entry, and especially in our foreign consulates. 
The immigration bills now before Congress contain some excellent features. 
To shut out diseased persons, the quarantine examination should be per- 
sonal, not by wholesale, as at present. The one dollar tax upon immigrants 
that was imposed by the State of New York was declared unconstitutional, 
but doubtless the tax of five dollars proposed by the National Government 
would stand. This tax, however, would shut out desirable peasants with 
large households, as well as paupers. In fact, a foreign community, anx- 
ious to get rid of its criminals and dependents, would be only too ready to 
pay such a tax. It would seem practical to shut out Mormons when brought 
in large companies by American prophets, but it would be very difficult to 
shut out anarchists. Public officials in foreign lands would, in many cases, 
be only too glad to give certificates of good character to those whom they 
could not otherwise get rid of. 

However, by an increase of the number of clerks in foreign consu- 
lates, which would save on this side far more than the increased outlay on 
the other, it would be practicable to ascertain whether intending immigrants 
had been criminals or paupers. This investigation should not be at the shipping 
port, but at the consulate nearest to the intending immigrant’s home. This con- 
sular certificate is the most important and essential point in immigration 
reform. 
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REPLY BY THE REV. DR. SAMUEL W. DIKE, SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL 
ANTI-DIVORCE LEAGUE, AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


88. What effect on domestic morality is produced by laws allowing divorce for 
trivial causes ? 

Mr. Wright’s recent official report on Marriage and Divorce devotes a 
few pages to examples of divorce for trifling causes, including some for 
almost incredible cruelties. We take a fewat random: Accusing the wife’s 
sister of stealing ; smashing crockery ; refusing to speak to wife ; speaking 
disrespectfully ; treating a wife as a child ; using tobacco ; compelling the 
wife to black the husband’s boots ; tying a wife to a gate-post ; shoving her 
into a nest of bees ; throwing a lighted lamp at her while in bed ; knocking 
out her front teeth ; throwing her into the river ; breaking her nose, fingers, 
ribs ; chewing and biting her ears or face, are some of the charges made 
against husbands. 

Wives also appear in the list of offenders. They smash household wares ; 
refuse to sew on buttons ; and do not mend clothes. The wife pulls the 
husband out of bed by the whiskers ; runs needles into his arms ; strikes 
him with her bustle ; throws scalding tea in his face, and commits a great 
variety of other brutal acts. 

It is to be hoped that most of these examples are from ruder communi- 
ties or lower classes ; but we fear that so-called high life has its share of 
them. It is, however, a serious fact that over sixty per cent. of the divorces 
in the United States are granted for cruelty, drunkenness, and neglect to 
provide, thirty-eight per cent. being for desertion alone. 

Now, while we deplore this state of things, it may be well to look a little 
below the surface and see one of the ways in which the relief granted by 
the courts affects these cases. There is some reason to think that this form 
of state philanthropy is in part misdirected. Society is learning that au 
indiscriminating charity in giving freely to all who are distressed by pov- 
erty isa direct encouragement of poverty. It increases the pauper class. 
Ready relief, it is now seen, discourages self-help. The man who can get 
an easy dole will not work. He will not cut off his vices so long as they 
are no obstacle to his relief by charity. 

But most States do not yet apply this principle to wretched marital con- 
ditions. At present there is an almost exclusive reliance upon the charities 
of the courts for relief. Our divorce laws are thoughtlessly made and 
administered so as to promote in effect the very evils they aim to abate. 
In no small degree the present opportunities for easy divorce are really a 
standing invitation to shiftless domestic morality to obtain state aid in relief 
of conjugal distress. A divorce law is often equivalent to an act to encour- 
age hasty and careless marriages, just as lax marriage laws operate to 
encourage divorce. The State too frequently is understood to say: If you 
will marry imprudently, or if you will allow yourself to become weary of 
the marital bond, or if you will abuse or neglect or desert your family, we 
shall let you do so with impunity. Prevention is not our concern, but we 
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can and will grant all the relief in our power if you will only persuade the 
courts that there is need of personal relief of your spouse. 

This indirect encouragement of divorce needs more attention than has 
hitherto been given to it. Perhaps some check may be put upon the devel- 
opment of these offenses. How would it do, for example, to set the man 
who smashes the household furniture or breaks his wife’s head at work 
breaking stone for the city ? Hunt up deserting and lazy husbands and 
compel them to make shoes in a good prison and give a part or the whole of 
their earnings to their families. This might not be always practicable 
or effective, but it is at least worth trying in place of the present system of 
indirect reward for conjugal misdemeanors. Its principle certainly may be 
studied, for there is too much that looks like the despair of unthinking help- 
lessness in our current ways of meeting domestic evils. American ingenu- 
ity should yet point to its declining divorce rate with something of the 
pride a city has in its decreasing percentage of pauperism or mortality. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, EVANSTON, ILL. 


89. What has the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union done for great 
reforms, besides its work for prohibition and equal suffrage ? 

Its mightiest work has been to unsecularize the temperance reform and 
illustrate its unmixed religiousness. In the crusade it was baptized at the 
altars of God and received into the church. The translation of womanhood 
out of the passive and into the active voice is the next greatest result of this 
movement. The W. C. T. U. is the Woman Movement under church 
auspices, and this is at once its safeguard and its glory. Its departments 
include evangelistic work : bringing into the great system of our public 
schools direct and well-seasoned temperance education ; training the chil- 
dren to habits of total abstinence from alcoholics, tobacco, and bad lan- 
guage ; teaching teachers how to teach the science of temperance on the 
basis of physiology, hygiene, and chemistry ; promoting dress reform ; 
introducing temperance habits and education at all fairs and expositions, 
and other holidays of the people ; visiting all institutions for the defective, 
dependent, and delinquent classes ; organizing special work among railroad 
employees, soldiers, sailors, miners, lumbermen, and ranchmen ; holding 
mothers’ meetings in the interest of White Cross work ; circulating temper- 
ance literature and building up a great publishing house with headquarters 
in Chicago ; studying the relations of the Temperance and Labor move- 
ments ; working for Peace and International Arbitration. 

















VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


At Lake Mohonk, N. Y., in the recent Conference on the Negro Question, 
Mr. Smiley brought together as his guests such men as President Hayes, Com- 
missioner Harris, Judge Tourgée, Mr. Metcalf of “The Forum,’ Dr. Ward 
of “ The Independent,” Dr. Abbott of “ The Christian Union,” Dr. Buckley 
of “The Christian Advocate,” President John Eaton, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mr. H. O. Houghton, Dr. A. D. Mayo, President A. D. White, Miss 
Emerson, Miss Austin, Miss Battume, and other well-known students of the 
condition of the freedmen. On the principle that a patient is not himself 
called into a consultation of doctors on his own case, no Afro-American 
was invited to the Conference. This we think was a mistake ; and we re- 
gret that more of the Southern white friends of the negro who were invited 
did not accept the invitation. For fear of explosions, the more vital of the 
political, industrial, and social aspects of the negro question were not dis- 
cussed, but its educational features were considered carefully, and the Con- 
ference agreed upon the following platform, which we gladly make a part 
of our record of expert opinion on Current Reform. 

Carefully gathered statistics bear witness to the value and 
the reliability of negro labor, skilled and unskilled. No other 
‘ace ever made such industrial progress in twenty-five years. 
Trained for generations to forced labor, the negro is steadily 
acquiring that intelligent self-control which changes the in- 
herited habit of compulsory toil into the manly achievement of 
voluntary industry. A most encouraging number of the ne- 
groes, as a race entirely landless twenty-five years ago, are now 
landowners. Where fathers and mothers have received some- 
thing of education, their children show most hopefully the 
cumulative effects of Christian education. But the light thus 
thrown on the question reveals a dark background still. Much 
remains to be done. Yet there is a steady material and mental 
improvement in the race, and the growing tendency to self-help 
on their part gives hope and uplift to all the work done for 
them and with them. 

We believe that the negro will remain for the most part 
where he is, and as a citizen of the United States. We believe 
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that the welfare of our country requires that he live in rela- 
tions of good-will and mutual confidence with his white neigh- 
bors and fellow-citizens, and only on principles of justice can 
such relations be maintained. To this end we recommend : — 

First — Increased facilities for industrial training, not only 
in the trades, but especially in improved agriculture; and, for 
girls, in household duties that will fit them for home-making 
and housekeeping. We believe in education which by the 
skilled use of the hand awakens the brain, stimulates ideas, 
creates a dissatisfaction with the unthrifty present, that wants 
thus awakened may be satisfied by the steady efforts of industry 
acquired ; and we urge all school authorities to use industrial 
training, not in order to make the negro a mere toiler, but to 
evoke a nobler manhood and womanhood by the discipline of 
intelligent labor. 

Second — The family is God’s unit of society. The Chris- 
tian home is the great civilizer. Ultimately, in the homes of 
the colored people the problem of the colored race will be set- 
tled. The girls and the women of the negro race must deter- 
mine the character of the negro homes. All the influences 
which tend to the purity, the intelligence, and the beauty of the 
home, and to the ennobling of the women of the negro race, 
should be systematically fostered. We believe that the one- 
room cabin is a social curse of the negro race, as is the reserva- 
tion tepee that of the Indian, and the overcrowded tenement- 
room that of our city slums. This Conference most earnestly 
urges the upbuilding of the wholesome, cleanly, intelligent 
Christian home, and the inculeation of sound temperance prin- 
ciples and practice, as of the greatest present importance to the 
race; and to the upbuilding of such homes all friends of the 
negro in all parts of our land are urged to use every effort. 

Third — We recognize most gratefully the noble work for 
the education of the race already done by the people of the 
States where live most of our colored fellow-citizens. Nearly 
$40,000,000 spent for this object by those States augurs well 
for the future. But this sum, and the nearly $20,000,000 
spent by the North for the same work, make only a good be- 
ginning. The common school should be made more effective. 
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Greater numbers of colored teachers must be still more effi- 
ciently trained at additional normal schools. The higher educa- 
tion must be open to the most capable negroes. In the name 
of 250 years of unrequited labor, from which all sections of our 
land made profit, the people of the United States should hold 
it a sacred duty to educate the 8,000,000 of negroes who, if 
uneducated, must be a source of the gravest danger to the whole 
nation. In a thoroughly Christian education is our hope for 
this race as for all races. 

Fourth — To develop character, true manhood and woman- 
hood, is the object alike of education, of free government, and 
of Christian civilization. We believe that character can be at- 
tained only by persistent self-training in morality. We espe- 
cially urge it upon all who deal with the negroes that they so 
deal as to promote a self-reliant morality. The eredit system, 
with store pay and a lien upon the crop, has so uniformly shown 
itself harmful that we urge its avoidance. 

Fifth — To promote those habits of thrift and productive 
economy which must underlie the acquisition of property and 
the ownership of land, as well as all advance in civilization, we 
urge the establishment by the United States government of a 
postal savings system. We believe that such a system would 
greatly increase the general savings bank business of the coun- 
try, and would benefit the poorer people of both races. 

Sixth — For the attainment of these ends we look to the 
enlightened Christian sentiment of the people of all parts of 
our country. The law of mastership only through the unselfish 
service of our fellow-men we believe to be divinely given as a 
law of life to all Christians. To the unselfish service of help- 
ing the negro to help himself in education, in morality, in re- 
ligion, and thus in civilization and in fitness for citizenship, we 
fraternally invite all our feilow-citizens, of whatever race, who 
love their country and their Saviour. 


Prorrssor DrumMonp is on his way to Australia and Japan as a lec- 
turer to students on personal religion. Mr. L. D. Wishard has been con- 
ducting a remarkable religious work among students in Japan and India. 
In the harbor of Colombo in Ceylon, as he went to China in prosecution of 
his noble mission, he met Professor Drummond on his way to Australia 
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with a parallel purpose. Dr. Pentecost, whose work in Seotland and Eng- 
land has been so thorough and fruitful, intends to go to India for a season 
as an evangelist. The present writer, having ten years ago made a tour of 
the world as a religious lecturer, cannot but regard Professor Drummond’s, 
Dr. Pentecost’s, and Mr. Wishard’s work as most important and timely, as 
well as an added sign of the opening of a new era of international religious 
effort. Young Men’s Intercollegiate Christian Association work among 
students has now become world-wide in scope. It seems likely to remain 
such throughout the whole future of civilization. There are no foreign 
lands for young men ; and none, indeed, for men at any time of life with 
alert minds. In the “ Intercollegian” for June, Mr. Wishard writes as 
follows of the students of Caleutta : — 


Caleutta I believe to be the most difficult and one of the 
most important fields for Association work in the world. | 
spent one month in the city, pursuing my investigations by 
public meetings with students in the four Christian colleges ; 
by meetings for government students in the Brahmo-Somaj Col- 
lege founded by the late Keshub Chunder Sen; by extended 
conversations with Christian and Hindu students; by private 
interviews with Brahmins; by meetings, public and private, 
with missionaries and native pastors; by an interview in the 
educational department of the government secured through an 
introduction by the Earl of Northbrook, a former Viceroy of 
India; and by reading such publications as relate to the ques- 
tion of educating and Christianizing the young men of India. 

As in Japan, I sought to impress students with the fact that 
the strongholds of Christianity in America are the colleges, 
thus disabusing their minds of the shameful misrepresentations 
which skeptical teachers from the West have made. I gave 
them a full account of the College Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, which I assured them is the largest and most vigorous 
college society in the world. I told them that the American 
students had found this organization of such advantage in the 
work of promoting the moral character of men that they are 
desirous of seeing these advantages extended to the students of 
India and all other lands, and I ealled upon them to unite with 
their fellow students in the young nation of the far West in 
this holy erusade. The response of the Christians to my ap- 
peal was most hearty, and they expressed themselves as desir- 
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ous of organizing an Association, and anxious to have the per- 
manent help of an American student to direct them in the 
work. 

The Hindu students also assured me, in language which was 
most extravagant, of their appreciation of the interest and 
sympathy of the American students. They have an unbounded 
admiration for our government, and the eulogies which they 
pronounced upon our great men and our institutions were mar- 
vels of eloquence ; in fact, I have never heard anything in the 
line of Sophomorie oratory which could equal the productions 
of some of those Hindu students. 

The most apparent hindrance in their way is caste, the break- 
ing of which involves an amount of persecution of what we in 
America have little conception. A young Brahman told me 
that while he was intellectually convinced of the truth of the 
gospel, he did not intend to confess Christ until his college 
course was finished, because he was dependent upon his father 
for his support, and would be instantly cast off if he embraced 
Christianity. I urged him to seek first the Kingdom of God 
and his righteousness, and trust his Heavenly Father for his 
education. He finally agreed to do this and made a public 
confession at a young men’s meeting, held the last evening I 
was in the city. How my heart yearned over him! If he 
maintains his stand, he will be tried as by fire. Few men have 
yet had the courage to go as far as he. The great need of In- 
dia to-day is a thousand men who will defy caste and throw 
themselves unconditionally upon the promises which God has 
made to those who put their trust in Him. Such a movement 
would stir the whole empire, as it has not been stirred since the 
Sepoy rebellion. Men would be persecuted unto the death; 
but it would give a greater impulse to the spread of Christian- 
ity than anything that has ever yet occurred in India. 

There are other great obstacles to the progress of the gospel, 
including the cares of this world (nearly every college student 
having a wife and many having at least one child dependent 
upon him for a support; and he is crowding his way through the 
curriculum in order that he may secure a degree which will ena- 
ble him to obtain remunerative employment) ; a degree of intel- 
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lectual conceit which almost invariably accompanies “a little 
knowledge ;” natural antagonism to the religion of a people 
whose ancestors were still savages centuries after the Hindus 
were enjoying a certain degree of civilization ; an especial aver- 
sien to the religion of his conquerors, who, he is unable to see, 
are his best friends ; the demoralizing influence of dissipated for- 
eigners who he is too willing to accept as types of European 
Christianity. An old Hindu recently said, in my hearing, 
** There are four castes, Mohammedans, Hindus, Christians, and 
English.” Finally the Hindu has been degraded for centuries by 
the most oppressive priesthood in the world, the Brahminical, 
and by a mass of superstition which is bewildering in its im- 
mensity and absurdity. 

Notwithstanding these and many other hindrances, the mis- 
sionaries of Caleutta believe that the Young Men’s Christian 
Association will find the colleges of Caleutta a fruitful field, 
and have unanimously requested the American International 
Committee to locate a General Secretary in the city, to organ- 
ize and develop a work similar to that in American colleges. I 
believe that the man who is qualified for this work will accom- 
plish a service for the spiritual welfare of the young men of 
India as great as that accomplished by Alexander Duff and 
Lord Macaulay in behalf of their intellectual enlightenment. 
But the man who succeeds must have great faith. He must ex- 
pect that God not only can but will use him in the regeneration 
of the most intellectual heathen in the world. I do not eall 
them the most intellectual men in the world, but I do not be- 
lieve that there exists a class of men who have been educated 
as highly as the Hindus, and who have at the same time pro- 
fessed to believe in a heathen religion. I do not say that they 
do believe in it, but they are nominal Hindus, and cling to 
caste most tenaciously. I earnestly request the members of the 
American Associations to pray that the right man may be se- 
cured for this most difficult field. 

I heard on my arrival in Colombo that Professor Drummond 
was expected there before my departure on his way to Austra- 
lia to conduct meetings with the students there. When his 
steamer anchored I boarded it and had the pleasure of meeting 
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him. He intends to spend three months in Australia, after 
which he goes to Japan, arriving there September Ist, and 
spends one month addressing the students of Tokyo and Kyoto. 
His stay in Japan will be limited to one month, for he must 
sail from New York October 26th, in order to be in Glasgow at 
the opening of his college early in November. We spent sev- 
eral hours together, and separated in time for me to take my 
steamer, which was advertised to sail at 5 p. mM. It did not sail, 
however, until midnight. As we passed the Carthage I shouted 
* good-by,” thinking it possible that he might hear me. And 
sure enough I heard ‘his answering shout “ good-by,” as my 
steamer bore me away to my work among the students of China, 
while he journeyed southward to his work among those of Aus- 
tralia. 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Srx months’ conference of the representatives of American 
nations, assembled at Washington, begins already to produce 
important results. When the conference opened last October, 
some of the delegates seemed to be in doubt as to the real mo- 
tives which actuated the United States, and perhaps a few other 
comparatively strong powers, in seeking negotiations with the 
smaller nations. They also were not a little impressed with the 
prediction of failure made by the Spanish statesman, Castelar, 
whose belief was that a common language and common blood 
might draw the Latin-American nations together, but would 
only emphasize differences between them and the United States. 
And yet, at the concluding banquet, amid the many expressions 
of good-will which were interchanged, there was not one which 
was hailed with greater enthusiasm than the declaration that 
this nation does not covet the territory or the prosperity of the 
other American nations, but does covet their respect and friend- 
ship. The overthrow of the empire in Brazil at one time threat- 
ened to complicate matters for the conference. But only one of 
the delegates withdrew, and he went to Europe to show his per- 
sonal loyalty to Dom Pedro; while the other Brazilians con- 
tinued their membership in the body, with the approval of the 
provisional government of their land. A Uruguay delegate 
also found reasons for retiring from the conference, and went 
to London on a government mission. These peaceful and polite 
secessions in no way hindered the general harmony and the 
steady progress of negotiations. 

As to the results, the most important is the recommendation 
that the republics of North, South, and Central America, and 
Hayti, unite in a general treaty, providing for the reference of 
all disputes and disagreements, which may arise between any 
two or more of them, to arbitration for final adjustment. Un- 
der such a treaty and mutual agreement, every one of the par- 
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ties would be bound to bring before the tribunal of arbitration 
all disputes as to the etiquette of diplomacy, territorial jurisdic- 
tion, boundary lines, navigation rights, and the enforcement 
and construction of treaties. The solitary exception to the 
rule requiring a resort to arbitration is the emergency in which 
a nation may find its own independence to be in peril. In such 
a crisis, arbitration is not to be expected or required. The econ- 
ference recommended the appointment of arbitrators, and the 
placing of a twenty years’ time limit on the treaty. And after 
that time, the treaty is to hold good until one year after notice 
of desire to withdraw has been given by some nation in the 
league ; and then the treaty still continues in foree as to the 
other nations. Advocates of peace, and of the settlement of 
all international quarrels without resort to arms, will recognize 
in this mementous proposition a long step toward the realiza- 
tion of their hopes. Another important result is the recom- 
mendation of reciprocity treaties, between the several peoples, 
for the encouragement and development of trade. Yet other 
subjeets of conference were those relating to an international 
dollar, and the building of a continental railroad. Ail these 
matters of reciprocity in trade, a common money standard, and 
railway intercommunication, will depend in the long run for 
their successful realization on the adoption of the chief recom- 
mendation, — the establishment of the principle and rule of in- 
ternational arbitration. 

The Washington government is acting promptly upon the 
recommendations of the Pan-American Congress. That  re- 
specting the construction of an international railway to connect 
the states of the northern and southern hemispheres has been 
submitted to Congress, with a request for a moderate appropria- 
tion for preliminary surveys, and authority te appoint commis- 
sioners and engineers to take charge of the work. The expense 
of the surveys is to be borne by the states sharing in the Con- 
ference in proportion to population, the assessment of the 
United States being $65,000 ; the commission of engineers, three 
from each nation, is to meet at Washington, and organization 
to be perfected by October Ist. It is necessary, then, if the 
United States is to share in the preliminary work of determin- 
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ing routes, estimating their respective cost, and comparing their 
advantages, that the government should at once be authorized to 
appoint commissioners and engineers, and provided with money 
to meet its assessment. In conferring this authority, Congress 
does not commit the nation to the construction of the line, a lia- 
bility not to be lightly assumed in view of the serious doubts 
entertained as to its value, even if the engineering difficulties 
can be overcome as easily as contended. From the Isthmus 
nearly to the River Plate the road must of necessity pass on the 
sast side of the Andes, crossing the head-waters of the Amazon, 
through a region now a mere wilderness and in which there is 
no immediate promise of remunerative traffic. Doubtless a large 
immigration would be attracted and traffic developed in time, 
but it might well happen, too, that the bulk of the trade would be 
diverted from the trunk line by lateral railways connecting the 
seaports east and west. But nothing can be definitely known 
until thorough investigation has been made, and as the expense 
of the preliminary surveys recommended by the Conference will 
be insignificant compared to the value of the work, Congress 
should not hesitate to grant the government needed authority. 
Equal readiness should be shown also in the passage of the 
bill submitted by the State Department to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Conference relating to the establish- 
ment of an international bank, with headquarters in New York 
and branches in the leading commercial cities of Central and 
South America. The object of the scheme is, of course, the 
substitution of American for European exchange in the busi- 
ness operations of the continent, financial exchange being now 
almost wholly supplied by English and German banks, which 
thus derive a revenue from all commercial transactions. Busi- 
ness between the United States and the southern republics is 
seriously handicapped by this monopoly, and the establishment 
of an international bank on the Conference plan, with a capital 
of $10,000,000, will, by substituting American exchange and 
facilitating the extension of credits, tend to largely increase 
trade between the two sections. The system of long credits, by 
which England and Germany have largely built up their trade 
in South America, depends wholly ou banking facilities, and 
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with direct exchange established between New York and south- 
ern commercial centres, American merchants will be in position 
to compete successfuly with their European rivals. And as the 
bill involves no financial liability on the part of the United 
States, but only provides for the incorporation of the bank with 
supervision of its affairs by the Treasury Department, there is 
no apparent reason why its passage should be delayed. 


AT the Sixteenth Annual Meeting of the New York Society 
for the Suppression of Vice the brave and devoted veteran 
president, Samuel Colgate, Esq., presided. Upon the platform 
were Rev. Arthur Brooks, D. D., rector of the Chureh of the 
Incarnation, Madison Avenue, New York; Rev. A. B. Leonard, 
D. D., missionary secretary of the great Methodist denomina- 
tion, with headquarters in the Methodist Book Concern; Wel- 
come G. Hitchcock Esq., Kilian Van Rensselaer, treasurer ; 
Mr. Kimball, the church debt raiser; William Murray, Super- 
intendent of Police of New York, and others. After prayer by 
Mr. Kimball, the treasurer of the Society read his report, show- 
ing that although the expenses had been less by over $450, than 
for the previous year, yet there had been fifty-five more arrests 
made. He spoke with glowing terms of the complete vindica- 
tion of Mr. Anthony Comstock, their secretary, from the abu- 
sive, libelous, and vindictive assaults of those who have plotted 
together for years to ruin him. A special report was made of the 
vase of one L. Lum Smith of Philadelphia, and of his sentence 
to the penitentiary for a period of six months. The treasurer 
called attention to the fact that although the society has since 
1873 been waging a relentless warfare against the hidden foes 
to society, and the corruptors of our youth, yet, strange as it 
may seem, it has received but two bequests to its noble work. 
The first of these was from W. W. Frothington, M. D., who 
left it $800, and Mr. F. H. Cossett, who left it $2,500, by their 
wills. Dr. Frothington, while living, declared the work of this 
society to be the most important of all’ existing works of re- 
form. The society had been obliged to draw upon, or borrow 
from the permanent fund the sum of $2,098. The treasurer 
appealed to philanthropists and others, to contribute to the sup- 
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port of the work, and to place it upon a permanent basis. One 
of Massachusetts’ sons, Mr. Nathan D. Bill of Springfield, re- 
sponded before leaving the hall with a liberal subscription, for 
which a few days afterwards he sent his check. 

At the close of the treasurer’s report, which received cordial 
responses from an audience that consisted of gentlemen only, 
the secretary, Anthony Comstock, presented the report of the 
board of managers for the year 1889. The board congratu- 
lated the members and those present upon the happy condition 
of affairs, so far as having checked and lessened the evils of 
obscenity, and upon the fact that during the past year so small 
an amount comparatively had been seized. They showed that, 
by the vigorous enforcement of laws, it does not, as of old, exist 
to be seized. Several cases were recited to illustrate how 
schemes of persons proposing to embark in ventures along this 
line had been nipped in the bud, and the vile stock seized 
before they could place it upon the market. One case was 
where an importing house on Broadway had just opened a 
foreign invoice of obscene pictures. A letter in the society's 
morning mail disclosed this fact. Immediately an investigation 
was started. One of the agents reported to Mr. Comstock that 
he had been shown samples of the goods, but the careful im- 
porter would not sell unless some one vouched for him as “ all 
right.” Mr. Comstock went with his assistant at once, vouched 
for him as “ all right,” and asked, if he did not pay for what he 
bought, that the bill be sent to himself, at a certain address, 
naming a place where he was formerly employed. Mr. Com- 
stock then went to this place, to wait results. In less than 
an hour the entire invoice was seized and the two members of 
the firm, father and son, were arrested and sent to the Tombs. 

Complaints by mail came from St. Paul, Minn., of a party in 
Buffalo, N. Y., who was sending out prohibited photographs. 
Mr. Comstock went to Buffalo, found that the party had moved, 
traced him into Allegany County, and there seized and de- 
stroyed 283 negatives for printing these photographs. 

The police arrested a man with thirty obscene pictures in his 
possession. When brought to trial the party was acquitted. 
The society took this man in charge and learned through him 
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where the photographer was located who made the pictures. 
Just before a descent was about to be made upon this place, the 
party who gave information turned traitor, and the photographer 
fled with all his stock. Renewed efforts were made to locate 
him, and, providentially, the officers secured the fugitive, seiz- 
ing about forty-seven negatives and over 200 pictures. New 
evidence was secured against the traitor, he was arrested, and 
both were sent to the penitentiary. 

These cases illustrate the prompt and efficient methods of this 
society, in tracing these evils to their fountain-head, and drying 
up the source of supply. 

The report further showed, that during the year 1889, 52 
books, 12,200 obscene circulars and songs, 490 obscene pictures, 
360 microscopic pictures, and 313 negatives had been seized 
and destroyed, besides more than one ton of gambling utensils. 
The report showed that letters, concerning fraudulent schemes, 
addressed to fictitious addresses has been stopped in 457 in- 
stances under postal laws, 1,500,000 lottery tickets were seized, 
149 arrests made, 127 cases brought to trial, and 125 convic- 
tions secured out of 127 of those arraigned. 

A tabular statement shows gross results as follows: 1,480 
arrests have been made ; 54 tons weight of matter seized. Pen- 
alties amounting to 294 years 4 months and 25 days imprison- 
ment and $100,035.95 in fines have been imposed, besides 
$79,700 in bail bonds have been forfeited, making a total of 
$179,735.95 paid into the public treasuries. Briefly inventory- 
ing the 54 tons of matter seized, we find that there were over 22 
tons of printed books, and over 13 tons of stereotyped plates 
for printing these books. Added to this were 590 wood cuts or 
electro-plates, 378 steel and copper plates for printing illustra- 
tions for these volumes, 5,262 negatives for making photographs, 
and 96,418 articles for indecent and immoral use, 1,508,021 
prohibited leaflets, songs decolleté. 112,933 opened letters and 
987,370 names and addresses were included in these tons of 
obscenity. In addition to this, we found 1,799,640 lottery tick- 
ets, 1,522,294 pool tickets ; 394,844 circulars. 105,394 chips 
have also been seized, besides 43 faro banks; 23 roulette; 21 
rouge et noir; 4 hazard; 3 fanton; 1 odd and even; and one 
keno establishment. 
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Mr. STANLEY has been enthusiastically received in England 
on his return from his African journey, his mere appearance 
everywhere giving the signal for some fresh demonstration in 
his honor. His welcome, too, promises to continue for some 
months. He is, and will be, the lion of the season; and how- 
ever much he may dislike the glaring publicity the position in- 
volves, he can hardly doubt the sincerity of the recognition thus 
given to his endurance and heroic endeavor in a humane and 
unselfish undertaking. There is no record in the annals of 
African exploration showing more of moral courage, physical 
endurance, perseverance, and determination — all the qualities, 
in fact, which men deem heroic — than that of the expedition 
through the dwarf-haunted forests of the Aruwhimi, and its 
final achievement. The splendid character of the undertak- 
ing is not lessened by the fact that in many respects it was a 
failure, that the black pall of barbarism has fallen over the 
province that Emin reclaimed for civilization, and that Emin 
himself has repudiated his rescuers and taken service under 
Germany, whose aims are popularly understood to antagonize 
those of England. The task which Mr. Stanley undertook was 
to carry help to Emin and, if in jeopardy, to rescue him, and 
he discharged his duty so well in the face of difficulties and dis- 
couragements, that the world’s standard of human capacities 
has been perceptibly raised by his work. The mere itinerary 
across the darkest section of Africa and the extension of geo- 
graphical knowledge, great achievements as they are, do not 
impress men so much as the moral qualities displayed in the 
repeated marches from the Aruwhimi to Lake Albert in the 
midst of what seemed overwhelming disaster, and the patience 
shown with Emin Pasha in his distress and hesitation. Ordi- 
nary men would have given up the struggle under such an accu- 
mulation of difficulties, but to the exploror they seem to have 
been only an incentive to action. It is this combination of high 
physical and moral qualities that more than anything else at- 
tracts popular acclaim. Happily, in turning attention to Mr. 
Stanley, England is giving attention to Africa too, and, as she 
is occupying territory on three sides of the continent and the 
electors must finally decide what she is to do there, it is to be 
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hoped that the attention will do some good. Thus far, save in 
Egypt, she has accomplished but little in East Africa. Slave- 
trading has hardly been lessened, and so far as the development 
of civilization is concerned, with the exception of a few stations 
around the Lake, she has done nothing that can be accepted as 
a guarantee of order anywhere. Exploration has gone on, but 
that is a mere preliminary, only increasing the knowledge of 
geography, while to civilize East Africa it must have respon- 
sible government for half a century, with the exercise of all the 
powers that such government implies. If England is not pre- 
pared to accept such responsibility, she should retire in favor 
of some other power, for she will accomplish nothing unless she 
rules resolutely and avowedly, and will only rouse to new energy 
the Arab raiders, already in arms against her advance. It is 
for the English people to decide finally what they will do, for 
sovereignty, even over the chartered companies’ territories, be- 
longs to them in the end, and the attention directed to Mr. 
Stanley and through his adventures to East Africa, should help 
them to make up their mind. 


THE German Emperor is pushing his labor schemes with 
energy, and evidently with a good deal of success. The chief 
recommendations of the International Labor Conference were 
the restriction of the labor of women and children in mines and 
factories, that Sunday should be a day of rest for workingmen, 
and that a shorter working day should be obtained, if industrial 
competition would permit it. The first two the Emperor or- 
dered.into operation at once in all mines and factories owned 
and operated by the state, and the Reichstag is now being 
asked to make them laws, with another, that workmen shall not 
be discharged by employers without specific cause. The Em- 
peror is carrying out the idea that has shone through all his 
actions with respect to labor, — that a sovereign may still rule 
in Europe with a close approach to the old absolutism, if only 
he will keep in line with modern progress and in sympathy 
with modern tendencies. The most powerful of these tenden- 
cies is that of associated labor to better its condition, and, in 
consonance with his theory, the Emperor is determined that 
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artisans shall be made more comfortable and their families pro- 
tected from too exhausting toil. His position is tltat to obtain 
the right to regulate and forbid, he must win, through the sup- 
port of the people, the right to lead, and it is becoming clear 
that for the time at least he is succeeding. His sympathy has 
attracted the workmen, who are accustomed to regard the Em- 
peror as in some measure divine, and whose attitude they know 
will bring the nobility and official classes over to their side. 
As a result, they not only refuse to be led any longer by Social- 
ists, but are warning their representatives that the Emperor 
must have his own way not only with the labor bills, but with 
the military bills also. True, the latter will impose an addi- 
tional heavy burden on the people, largely adding to the field 
artillery and increasing the army on a peace footing by 50,000 
men, who must be taken at once from industrial pursuits. But 
the Emperor has won over the masses, and in return for his in- 
terest in their condition, is to have his bill at whatever cost to 
themselves, that is, is to rule in practice as well as in theory. 
While such success must necessarily increase his confidence in 
his own ability, it is not without danger, in that he cannot make 
workmen wholly comfortable nor revolutionize the permanent 
conditions of industry, and when it is found that he cannot, 
reaction is certain. 





INDUSTRIAL revolution now in progress in the Southern States 
promises, if continued, to effect more radical changes than those 
produced by the disappearance of slavery. After the Civil War 
the States were some years in recovering from the drain and 
exhaustion of a struggle the cost of which, in the lessened value 
of property in the decade between 1860-70, approached 
#2,100,000,000. So slow was recovery, in fact, that little im- 
provement was noted until 1876, but from that date until the 
present, progress in almost all lines, and particularly that of in- 
dustry, has been surprisingly rapid. The war offered the first 
stimulant to industrial energy, but it was only after the period 
of reconstruction that a fair field was given to its development, 
and the States entered upon a new career of prosperity. Dur- 
ing the last decade the South has been hard at work drawing on 
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its vast reserve of raw material in the shape of minerals and 
lumber, increasing its production of cotton and tobacco, corn and 
sugar, and in a thousand ways adding to its wealth. The gain 
during the decade in the assessed value of property has been 
$1,306,729,927, while the growth of manufactures has been so 
rapid that at the present rate of progress the South will soon 
be as distinguished for its manufacturing interests as the North 
now is. <A trade journal, which has recently compiled some 
statistics of this remarkable development, states that there are 
now 355 cotton mills in operation, as against 161 ten years ago, 
with 213 cotton-seed oil mills, and that at least $100,000,000 is 
invested in timber lands and saw-mills. The output of pig iron 
last year was 1,566,702 tons, or more than one third of that of 
the whole country, and new furnaces are constantly being built, 
while nearly 20,000,000 tons of coal were mined, Companies, 
with large capitals, are rapidly being formed for the develop- 
ment of iron and coal mines, and iron is now produced at less 
cost in Alabama, and coal is cheaper there and in the adjacent 
States, than in any other part of the country. Over 20,000 
miles of railway have been built in nine years since 1880, and 
in nine months of last year 250 railway companies were organ- 
ized in the South, and development on this line has apparently 
only begun. Foreign commerce has increased to $290,540,296, 
and banking capital to $76,454,510, while over 7,000,000 bales 
of cotton were sold last year, and 652,291,000 bushels of oats, 
wheat, and corn were raised. Beside this, the material wealth 
of the States has been largely increased by fruit and vegetable 
gardening, many large plantations having been converted into 
“truck farms” for the supply of the Southern markets, and by 
the development of the phosphate and other industries. The 
population of the South has also greatly increased, a recent re- 
port, based upon estimates made by the governors and con- 
trollers of the twelve strictly Southern States, showing their 
population to be 19,489,150, a growth in ten years of over 
thirty-three per cent. This is probably as great a gain as in the 
remainder of the States, for although the latter have received the 
bulk of the foreign immigration, the inequality has been bal- 
anced in large part by the migration from North to South, by 
the influx of German farmers into Texas and that of European 
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miners and artisans into the mining and manufacturing districts 
of the South. Indications are that the rate of increase has not 
been greatly different in the two sections, and that the South 
has kept pace in growth with the rest of the country, despite 
the fact that the immigration of the present decade has equaled 
that of the two preceding it. 


Ereut hundred delegates, with an audience that filled the 
Broadway Tabernacle through six sessions of three hours each, 
made the National Temperance Congress in New York, June 
11 and 12, a memorable sign of the times. No resolutions 
were passed. The mood of the assembly, however, could not be 
mistaken. It favored overwhelmingly state and national con- 
stitutional prohibition, with a loyal political party behind it. 
Apologists for license, high or low, were heard with somewhat 
scant patience. Dr. Deems, in his difficult position as chair- 
man, presided with an impartiality, a courtesy, and a degree of 
firmness that filled the congress, even in its most divided dis- 
cussions, with an atmosphere of manly candor and good-will. 
It was perhaps the most important result of the conference 
that men of opposite views looked into each other’s faces and 
had opportunity to understand each other. Hon. Neal Dow, 
alert and incisive in every feature and sentence, in spite 
of his eighty-six years, received a genuine ovation from the 
congress. Robert Graham’s defense of high license, and even 
of wine drinking, seemed like a voice from the last generation 
and from beyond the Atlantie, and was heard with almost un- 
broken silence. Howard Crosby’s defense of high license 
seemed weaker than ever. He failed wholly to show that the 
diminution of the number of places in which liquor is sold dimin- 
ishes the amount of sales or of drunkenness. He made no im- 
pression upon the mass of the andience. A few questions from 
Dr. Miner of Boston and Dr. Funk of New York punctured his 
argument. He expressed himself as in favor of abolishing the 
whole traffic in distilled liquors. Dr. Funk’s cautious and 
irenic position attracted much attention, as did Dr. Davis's 
strong paper on alcohol asa poison. Mrs. Hunt and ex-Pres- 
ident McCosh appeared together with powerful pleas for the 
enlarged scientific temperance education of the young. 











